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AMERICAN railroading has been characterized by extraordinary 
fluctuations between poverty and affluence. Occasionally it has 
seemed as if the continued’ growth of our population and the 
attendant expansion of business must inevitably increase the 
profitableness of transportation almost in a geometric ratio. But 
since the halcyon days of 1899-1903, the days of the great 
leaders like Hill and Harriman, railroad matters seem to have 
gone steadily from bad to worse. Nor is the War with its 
attendant economic consequences to be held alone responsible for 
this retrogression. Railroad enterprise, once so dominant a note 
in our national affairs, is now seemingly stifled. The people no 
longer entrust their savings to railroad investments, and the 
Government, stepping into their place, has become the largest 
direct creditor through grants in aid since 1916. As much as one 
quarter of the indebtedness of some companies is to the United 
States Treasury. In the aggregate the obligation is stupendous. 
The current financial record is indeed disheartening. For 1921 
the net operating revenue of the Class One railways on the whole 
amounted to only a trifle more than 3 per cent on the investment. 
This is less than half of the rate of return five years earlier. A 
slump in traffic began in December, 1920, to a degree hitherto 
unprecedented in our history. Not even the depression of 1893 
was accompanied by so severe a collapse in the movement of 
freight and passengers. The virtual cessation of new eonstruc- 
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tion for a number of years has been increasingly accompanied by 
downright abandonment or entire discontinuance of service. 
Every resource is being husbanded. Men are laid off. Main- 
tenance, especially of equipment, is being cut to the bone; and 
there is not sufficient revenue loading even to keep more than a 
fraction of the good order equipment in motion. The years 1920— 
1921 will certainly go down in history as winters of great discon- 
tent in American railroading. Everything seemingly is going on 
downhill, as if the world were speedily coming to an end; not in 
the least as if our population and trade were certain in due season 
to burgeon forth into a demand for transportation, which the 
then existing instrumentalities will be entirely inadequate to 
furnish. There will be a crisis then of an entirely different sort. 
The outcry will come not from the owners of the railroad prop- 
erties, but from the shipping public—farmers, merchants, and 
consumers alike. 

Yet despite the discouraging current circumstances there are 
certain elements in the situation which give good ground for hope 
that with the resumption of normal trade and commerce the 
revival will be rapid and so substantial that we shall be surprised 
at the outcome. More than this, these new factors are so 
fundamental that it appears as if a groundwork had been at last 
laid upon which more sound and wholesome relationships between 
private initiative and government regulation than have hitherto 
obtained have come to stay—this, of course, upon the assumption 
that Congress will in its wisdom resist all attempts to amend the 
Transportation Act of 1920 until it has had a fair test under 
normal industrial conditions. 

The first basic element making for confidence is the approach- 
ing completion of the stupendous task of physical valuation of 
the railroad property of the United States. This virtually 
amounts to what the merchant would call a taking account of 
stock. Since 1914, engineers in field parties have examined every 
foot of 260,000 miles of track, counted the ties, inspected the 
equipment, the bridges and the terminals. Tables of probable 
life and depreciation have been set up for each unit of railroad 
possessions; and these results, accumulated during the last eight 
years by the field parties, are now well along in process of tabula- 
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tion in the office of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Up 
to the close of 1921, the cost of the undertaking has been $21,658,- 
000. The final expense will approximate $25,000,000. This great 
enterprise was bitterly attacked at the outset by the representa- 
tives of the railroads and the bankers. The proposal of an 
inventory originated with Senator La Follette and those mem- 
_ bers of Congress constituting the most determined and bitter 
critics of the carriers. The representatives of the farmers, and to 
a less degree commercial shippers and labor, expected confirmation 
of their repeated allegations that an enormous mass of railroad 
securities—stocks and bonds—were outstanding far out of pro- . 
portion either to the actual investment or to its present value, 
supposing that it were to be recreated at the present day out of 
hand. The determined opposition and criticism of the bankers 
and railroad representatives at the outset to the progress of this 
work seemingly gave some color to this contention. But with the 
passage of time those of us who have believed throughout in the 
necessity of establishing some downright bench-mark of value by 
which to judge of the reasonableness of our rate schedules, have 
noted a complete shift of attitude. The agricultural repre- 
sentatives, the so-called progressive or radical faction in Congress, 
and the labor group, have become increasingly indifferent to the 
progress of this great inventory. And just in proportion as its 
original proponents have abated their enthusiasm, so has a 
keener interest been manifested by its original critics. 

The explanation of the shift in attitude toward physical valu- 
ation of railroads is to be found in the facts which have already 
come to light. Little by little, vague prognostications have been 
succeeded by positive data. According to the latest report 
almost two hundred tentative valuations had been served upon 
the carriers. There will be many changes and corrections in 
detail in these results; but their trend is already sufficiently clear. 
They disclose, to be sure, nothing new or unsuspected; but they 
bring to light the individual standing, road by road, of the various 
companies. One cannot affirm baldly that this stock-taking sets 
off the sheep from the goats. But it is already apparent that 
there are enough light-colored members of the flock, so that the 
blackness of a certain proportion does not produce an unduly dun 
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effect. It is a far better showing than one might have anticipated. 
For a considerable number of properties, notably those in New 
England, there is in evidence a substantial excess of investment 
above the outstanding volume of securities. It seems likely that 
for the great trunk lines, like the New York Central and the 
Pennsylvania, there will be a fair degree of equivalence. In the 
South one finds wide variations between the Central of Georgia | 
with an excess of valuation, and the Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Atlantic with a ratio of present value to its property account of 
less than half. In the West, the Grangers apparently will 
emerge with a surprisingly sound record. For the now reorgan- 
ized Rock Island, which is the first of the great carriers for which 
a final report is available, there is substantially dollar for dollar 
of a bona fide investment equal to the existing capitalization. 
For roads like the Chicago and Northwestern, with its large 
terminal properties, there will be a substantial surplus. On the 
other hand, in the Southwest there is unquestionably an over- 
statement of value in the accounts. It seems unfair and artificial 
to base conclusions upon pre-war price levels; and perhaps a 
correction on the basis of present prices would bring roads like 
the St. Louis and Southwestern and the Kansas City Southern 
more nearly to an equivalence of valuation and outstanding 
securities. By and large, the latest return for seventy-seven 
carriers, reported in October, showed a total value of property 
owned of $1,092,000,000, as against a recorded investment of 
$1,446,000,000. But of this discrepancy or deficiency of value 
about one-half was due to overstatement of the property account 
of four roads, notoriously overvalued, such as the Western Pacific, 
and the Los Angeles and Salt Lake. Several of these roads have 
since been reorganized and their capitalization has been sub- 
stantially scaled down. Furthermore, the examination of the 
book records of investment of the roads has resulted in a certifi- 
cation of upwards of 90 per cent of the items. From all of this 
it appears that the railways in general not only have nothing to 
fear from valuation, but that, on the other hand, a firm basis has 
been established upon which, under the Constitution of the 
United States, a fair return must hereafter be assured. 

The next encouraging feature is the passage of the Transporta- 
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tion Act of 1920, under which the carriers were returned by the 
Federal Government to private management. All of the railroad 
statutes hitherto have been more or less of necessity repressive. 
For a generation a steady succession of laws has been aimed 
at the prevention of one demonstrated abuse after another. 
Political corruption through passes was first tackled. The 
personal discrimination had to be eliminated. Unfair discrimina- 
tions between places and markets came next. Regulation then 
invaded the field of operation, seeking to eliminate car shortages 
or embargoes. And so the statutes grew, page by page. But 
the regulation remained one-sided and negative. That was why 
since 1900, practically, a process of slow starvation set in. And 
this is the reason: The entire one-sidedness of the control. It 
applied solely to income, with no governance of outgo. A rail- 
road corporation has in effect three main contacts with the outside 
world. The principal intake has to do with freight and passenger 
rates. And there are two main outgoes, one in wages to labor and 
the other in interest and dividends to the owners of the property. 
Of these three the revenues alone were taken in hand by govern- 
ment control. But the expenditures remained exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of fickle fortune. As prices steadily rose year after 
year, especially after 1914, labor, becoming more strongly or- 
ganized and insistent, pressed for wage increases commensurate 
with the rising costs of living. Furthermore in many ways dur- 
ing the war, it suffered such a decline of morale and efficiency, 
due to various causes, that the output per dollar expended 
steadily declined. From 1,400,000 persons employed in 1916 the 
numbers increased by over 50 per cent within four years; and the 
wage bill rapidly mounted from $1,500,000,000 in 1916 to two 
and one-half times that figure in 1920. All this time the revenue 
intake, being under strict control, was retarded, as it now seems, 
unduly. The most notable instances were the four adverse 
general rate decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in 1910, 1914, 1915, and 1917. 

But there was more than a partial excuse for the official refusal 
to permit these rate increases, time after time. A downright 
warrant existed in the entire uncertainties as to labor cost, and 
the unwillingness of the railway executives and bankers to sub- 
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mit the financial aspects of the business to the same control 
which had so long obtained respecting the revenue from rates. 
Additions to income might conceivably have been dissipated 
through undue surrender to the insistent demands of the railroad 
Brotherhoods, a demand which evidently got beyond even 
governmental control in the passage of the Adamson Law in 1916. 
And there was also the possibility, ever present, repeatedly 
evinced in concrete cases, of a prompt and sometimes improper 
capitalization of surpluses or superabundant income, which 
happened to result from any increases of rates. allowed by those 
who were so minded. No way seemed open for subjection of the 
labor out-go to control; and the financial powers vigorously re- 
pulsed all attempts to regulate the emission of securities. Thus 
the situation was left entirely lop-sided. Deserved rate in- 
creases were denied, lest as a result local and sporadic financial 
inflation should ensue, or else that labor should pounce upon the 
newly granted revenues immediately they became available; and 
all the time, despite every effort to the contrary, the current bills 
for labor, fuel and supplies mounted higher and higher. 

Then came the brief period of Federal operation during the War. 
The results are of so recent record as hardly to call for comment. 
Wages and all manner of expenses, as has been already noted, 
went sky-high. Attentive examination indicates that these wage 
increases basically were no greater than, if as great as, in other in- 
dustries. Nor is it clear that the working rules in and of them- 
selves, perhaps with the sole exception of punitive over-time in 
the slow freight service, represented an undue subserviency to 
labor. The main task was to win the War; and it was inevitable 
that it should remain to count the cost afterward. Much of the 
stupendous increase in cost of operation apparently resulted from 
the breakdown of morale, to which a railroad, with its operations 
spread out so thinly all over the map, is peculiarly subject. But 
whatever the causes, and many of them contributed jointly, the 
record of enhanced operating expenses was staggering; and 
throughout this period there persisted the same lag in the grant 
of revenues corresponding to the increase in costs of operation. 

The return of the roads to private operation in 1920 brought 
matters to a head. Deflation of the wage bill could be effected 
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only by exercise of the power of sovereignty; and the people at 
large were in no mood to permit of a general strike. It was at 
last evident that expenditures for wages of railroad employees, 
meaning thereby the determination of all of their rules and 
working conditions, must come under the same governmental 
regulation which had so long been applied in the field of freight 
and passenger rates, that is to say, of revenues. Financial con- 
trol, thereby dealing with the other great outgo, as it appeared, 
was also conceded on all sides for several reasons. The utter 
prostration after the war forced the owners and bankers to throw 
themselves upon the mercy of the Government, taking what 
additional legislation it exacted. Asylum also in this financial 
sphere was sought under Federal control from the harassing and 
conflicting activities of the different States in dealing with such 
matters. And the people by a long succession of disasters came 
to an appreciation of the basic fact that financial soundness is a 
necessary precursor of adequate service. Thus there was brought 
about the Transportation Act of 1920; viewed in a large way, a 
complete subjection both of labor and finances to the same strict 
supervision which had so long obtained respecting revenues. 
The Transportation Act of 1920 is fairly comparable, con- 
structively, with the legislation which set up the Federal Reserve 
system. The keynote in both was the same, the creation of a 
national, close-knit and inter-related system, strong in all its 
parts, no longer composed of disunited elements. Each member 
becomes in a measure responsible for all. This appears particu- 
larly in the new statutory definition of reasonable rates. The 
attempt is abandoned to fix rates piecemeal, road by road, with 
all their differing structures and necessities; and the Commission 
is directed to préscribe rates which shall afford a fair return to 
the properties considered as a whole—grouped, that is to say, 
territorially according to similarity of conditions. And for each 
of these groups the Commission is directed to provide a fixed 
return, the rate to be established from time to time. A beginning 
was made at 6 per cent. The novel feature, however, lies not in 
this reaffirmation of a long-standing judicial rule, but in the 
further provision that the surplus earnings of the strong roads 
above this return should be divided half and half with the 
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Government, in order to create thereby a credit fund from which 
the needs of the weaker roads might be from time to time supplied. 
This was to be effected, not in downright revenue, of course, but 
through loans for purposes of improvement. And all this 
becomes feasible as a business proposition because the valuation, 
already described, is to serve as the solid basis for all the necessary 
calculations. 

The foregoing arrangement, bespeaking a new sense of soli- 
darity as between carriers of different degrees of financial strength, 
is in no sense an individual guarantee either of a rate of return on 
investment, or permitting a standardization of dividends. The 
principle of guarantee is expressly disclaimed, as cutting at the 
root of initiative. Not a living is guaranteed, but rather the 
opportunity is rendered more nearly equal for each road to earn 
it by efficient, honest and economical management and upkeep. 
And as to dividends, they obviously may range above and below 
6 per cent according to the financial structure or the develop- 
ment policy of each corporation. 

But the essential unity of the entire railroad net, disregarding 
differences in earning power road by road, is still further expressed 
in two details of the Transportation Act. Each of them makes 
for the rehabilitation of the subnormal properties, drawing upon 
the superabundant strength of those which under a given uniform 
scale of rates attract to themselves more than their fair share of 
the allotted revenues of the group. The first is the new power 
given to the Commission to deal with the division of through 
rates between companies. All over the land cases will be found 
where strong roads, being more blessed in having traffic to give 
than to receive, have been able to extort thereby unfair propor- 
tions of the joint through rates. Readjustment of many of 
these relationships must aid, primarily, the weaker roads which 
have always suffered in such divisions. 

A third manifestation of a sense of solidarity in the American 
railway net—of the interest of each carrier in the welfare of all, 
and of the people in an even-handed prosperity and efficiency 
throughout—occurs in the proposals respecting consolidation. 
Plans are directed to be drawn under which a limited number of 
great systems may be created. These must continue to compete 
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with one another so far as possible. And they must not unduly 
depart from the existing relationships as to interchange and 
movement. But the novel feature is that in the plans for their 
creation the strong and the weak are to be put together in such 
fashion that the resultant great systems shall be possessed of a 
fair equivalence of financial and competitive strength. The 
object is to put an end to the present diversity of status—an 
Erie between the New York Central and the Pennsylvania, 
competing on the same rates for trunk line business; or the 
Denver and Rio Grande striving to eke out an existence in face of 
the joint competition of the Union and Southern Pacific and of the 
Santa Fé in transcontinental traffic. The causes of disability 
may be various; a disadvantageous location, a bad start, a top- 
heavy financial structure, a thwarted ambition to reach coveted 
goals of traffic, or whatnot. Some of these may be overcome in 
part through financial reorganization. This, of course, is pre- 
supposed in any comprehensive consolidation programme. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching improvement through well-ordered 
consolidation will result from a better redistribution of the 
burdens of branch line and local service. By and large,— 
earning power resulting largely from long-haul business,—one 
may segregate the carriers into groups of strength and weakness 
in proportion to the amount relatively of through or branch line 
mileage. Yet the branches and feeders, the independent short 
lines, hundreds in number, are just as essential to the people as is 
each fourth-class post office in the great postal system of the 
United States. Most of them must be kept alive, and the cost 
must be fairly borne by all of the great trunks through which the 
aggregate traffic flows back and forth. To effect a rearrange- 
ment between these through and branch lines cannot but con- 
tribute to an abatement of the distress of the weak through 
imposing a fair draft upon the superabundant revenues of the 
strong. 

The working out of a comprehensive programme of consolidation 
will take years. Perhaps it may have to be made compulsory, as 
they are now making it in the British Isles, responsive to the same 
great social needs. But even if it be not made compulsory, there 
is a provision in the new law which in its working is somewhat 
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analogous to the provisions dealing with ratification of constitu- 
tional amendments by the States. A general consolidation plan, 
once adopted, becomes final thereafter for the purpose of approval 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of all subsequent 
mergers. No move repugnant to the general plan may thence- 
forth be made. Each piecemeal consolidation, therefore, like 
each separate State ratification of a Federal amendment, lays 
another brick in the slowly but certainly rising structure. It is 
hoped also that a direct motive of self-interest may make itself 
felt. This has to do with the recapture clause respecting rate- 
making already described, as well as with the new official control 
over joint rates. Forced to yield up one-half of its excess 
revenues or enhanced proportions of through rates on division, 
to neighboring roads or connections, the strong carrier, it is 
believed, may come to prefer a merger on certain terms with its 
weaker connections. For conceivably thereby, on the basis of 
their joint physical valuation, averaging its own super-normal 
revenues with the sub-normal returns of the other, a resultant 
rate of return may more closely approximate the prescribed 
figure by law, so that recapture of revenue may be brought to an 
end. By the downright adoption of poor relatives one balances 
the domestic budget and puts an end to doles. 

The reversal of governmental policy respecting railroad 
consolidation is not less striking than that concerning physical 
valuation, to which reference has already been made. Two 
provisions in the Federal statutes have now for a generation been 
applied repressively to prevent any arrangement even remotely 
savoring of a getting-together between different railroads. The 
original Interstate Commerce Law prohibited pooling; and the 
courts have rigidly applied the law time and again to bring about 
the dissolution of all attempts at codperation. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law likewise has been invoked repeatedly to break up 
the Harriman mergers, the Hill combination, and the attempted 
New England consolidation, to mention a few leading instances. 
Now all of this is reversed. Not only are the carriers invited 
to form great systems, but the anti-pooling clause is likewise 
amended; in both instances subject, of course, to the formality 
of official approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Definite encouragement, in brief, is given to concerted action, 
on condition that such codperation or consolidation shall be con- 
sonant with public welfare and with the development of a well- 
ordered, general scheme. 

To the shipping public, merchants and farmers alike, the 
emphasis upon service and efficiency embodied in the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 throughout should bring good cheer. For every 
detail concerning operating supervision, codperation through 
pooling, or the consolidation programme looks to the provision 
of an alert and accelerated service through perpetuation of a 
normal rivalry. Competition between marked unequals in any 
line of endeavor is destructive of results and of morale. To set 
up a bout between a heavy-weight and a bantam promises no 
constructive conclusion, especially if the bantam is recognized as 
of equal importance to the ring-side as the heavy-weight. Buta 
prolonged encounter between two rivals, nicely balanced as to 
their quality, is of the essence of good sport. It cannot but 
encourage fitness. Therein lies the significance of that detail 
of the new consolidation programme, seeking to so combine the 
present diverse properties as to render them fit to compete 
even-handedly in service, and thus for public favor, under a 
uniform scale of rates. To give each great competitor equal . 
access to all parts of its natural territory; to provide it with 
suitable fuel supply on its own lines; to preserve a fair distribution 
between all of the companies of the heavy burden of maintaining 
local lines and feeders; to work out the terminal problems so that 
rival roads may be relieved of undue handicap in public favor, 
because, perhaps, of a late start or some unfortunate experience; 
to afford an equal degree of credit, once the financial structures 
have been recast and reduced to a fit and stable form—to do all 
these things and a hundred more making for evenly-balanced 
competition, should, it is believed, keep them each and all upon 
their toes in rendering service, instead, perhaps, as under a 
monopolistic government-owned system, of permitting every- 
body to go to sleep in the comfortable assurance that business 
must come a certain way whether deserved or not. 

And then there is the new provision, also up-building as 
respects the future, which is intended to discourage purely 
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speculative or ill-considered new construction. A penalty which 
the régime of free and open opportunity for private initiative 
quite often imposes upon a community is that a certain amount 
of this initiative is better adapted to pay quick returns to the 
promoter than to bring long-time advantage to the public. No 
one can question that there has been excessive duplication of 
facilities in the past; and in the far Southwest, for example, 
where the pioneer stage of development is still evident, the 
landscape is strewn with wreckage, as a result. To forestall the 
repetition of purely speculative promotion, which not only brings 
loss to the investor, but generally imposes the final burden upon 
other roads already in the field, the new law provides that in 
future no new mileage shall be laid down without procuring from 
Washington what, in many States, is called a certificate of exigency 
and public convenience. Demonstrate the need, and the oppor- 
tunity will follow. But the need must be demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of public authority. This, again, should bring 
comfort to the long suffering investor in American railroads. 
For it will compel the country to grow up and to fill out the 
measure of its existing transportation facilities. 

One may pass over briefly two other aspects of the new law, 
each of which it is believed makes for stability and the im- 
provement of transportation conditions. The first is the “‘ plenary 
and exclusive” Federal control over the issue of securities and 
financing of railroads engaged in interstate commerce. What- 
ever one may think of such an adventure,—my own justification 
for it theoretically as part of a well-rounded programme having 
been already set forth,—as a matter of principle, this assumption 
of authority had to be brought about because of the impossible 
situation resulting from multiform and discordant attempts at 
financial regulation by the different States. 

The assumption of financial control is, of course, a part of a 
general programme asserting Federal supremacy in matters of 
interstate commerce over the several States. It has been a long 
struggle, but the trend is unmistakable. It is as unmistakable 
in the sphere of rates as in that of finance. Confusion worse 
confounded has resulted from the independent efforts of the 
several States to fix rates, even with the best of intentions—and 
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not infrequently the intention to build up one State against 
another by rate discriminations has not always been of the best. 
The imperative necessity of a codrdinated and comprehensive 
plan of rates has been everywhere demonstrated. One cannot 
have the New York Central, lying entirely within one Common- 
wealth, adhering to three cents a mile passenger fare, while 
other roads, like the Erie, between the same two points, say New 
York and Buffalo, because they go as the crow flies and cut . 
across State boundaries, charge 3.6 cents a mile. For obviously, 
with so large a difference in fare, all conception of even-handed 
competition for public favor would come to an end. Such 
situations have arisen all over the country. They are especially 
awkward where considerable commercial cities, as so often 
happens, face each other across rivers, like the Mississippi or 
Missouri, forming the boundaries of States. Hence the new 
law takes a firm but considerate hold of the matter. Federal 
authority may not initiate local rates. But it is given final 
jurisdiction to bring to an end unjust discrimination, set up 
«through the institution of local rates. Nor are the rights and 
interests of the States ruthlessly swept aside. Provision is made 
for conference and mutual understanding; and in the first great 
case hopeful indications for future codperation are by no means 
absent. 

This reassuring review deals with accomplishment already 
achieved. What remains yet todo? So large a part of any pro- 
gramme which may be reasonably demanded, pre-supposing, of 
course, that we are to continue the system of private ownership, 
has now been enacted into law in this salutary measure, that 
even the professional reformer, always with an eye cocked for 
change rather than the mere perpetuation of existing conditions, 
has relatively little to offer. First and foremost, there should be 
no tinkering with the Transportation Act until it has had a fair 
chance to demonstrate its effectiveness. The abnormal tem- 
porary conditions which have so discouraged and dissatisfied 
everybody must in time pass. And only with the resumption of 
normal traffic may one discover how the new provisions will work 
out. Assuredly the Labor Board must be continued and, in fact, 

given teeth, so to speak. Its participation in the general 
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scheme is absolutely essential to any well-devised programme. 
Nor can it be merged with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is a clear division of function and abundant tillage for 
both. What is needed is a resolute but fair-minded Labor Board, 
governed neither by its emotions, by politics, nor by passion or 
prejudice. In my judgment, its membership should be general, 
that is to say, all based upon fitness, instead of being classified 
by groups of interest, as at present. The new rule of rate-making 
is equally fundamental and constructive, and ought not to be 
modified in the least detail, at all events until the need of amend- 
ment has been clearly demonstrated with the passage of time. 
Attentive and concentrated study for the past year of the 
consolidation programme has convinced me that therein lies 
a great hope for stability of railroad investments and for im- 
provement of service in the future. This programme should 
be pushed by an intensive study of such matters as comparative 
efficiency in operation, and especially of the terminal situation in 
the great population centres. The problem of terminal codrdina- 
tion, or perhaps of unification, is essential to the reaching of , 
sound conclusions as to what may be done in the realignment of 
railroad properties out in the open country. Such study is 
doubtless contemplated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when once it is relieved from the pressure imposed by the 
present abnormal conditions in business. To me it seems likely 
also that a further consideration of Federal incorporation will in 
due time press for consideration. Many conditions surrounding 
the exercise of corporate powers are now anomalous. Federal 
authority essays to impose itself upon State corporations, de- 
riving their powers from the sovereignty of the separate com- 
monwealths. All sorts of conflicts may arise respecting the ex- 
ercise of these corporate powers, leading to protracted litigation. 
Power in raising funds, the nature of financial structure, the 
details of leases or other agreements, may easily give rise to such 
conflict. Abundant evidence has already been had, also, as be- 
tween the States, notably in such instances as the projection of 
Connecticut authority into Massachusetts under the New 
Haven charter, or of New Jersey’s powers in Minnesota in the 
Northern Securities case. The El Paso Southwestern Railroad 
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is now part of a great transcontinental line. It derives its power 
not from the railroad law of any State, but from the general 
corporation law of New Jersey. This empowers it to do things 
outside of New Jersey which that State does not permit one of 
its own railroads to do. Further consideration ought to be 
given to a simplification of such conditions in respect to corporate 
powers, either by the substitution of Federal charters in the pro- 
posed new railway consolidations, or else through an understand- 
ing similar to that which has been reached in the field of banking 
as to the control by the United States of the activities of State 
banks. 

Yet one other reform deserves consideration—and this well- 
nigh completes the programme which laid itself out in my mind 
nearly twenty-five years ago as a result of preparation of the 
report on railroads of the United States Industrial Commission 
in 1900. This has to do distinctively with the restoration of 
railroad credit, through provision of a higher degree of direct 
financial accountability of railroad corporations to their owners. 
And of course financial accountability to the public would 
incidentally flow from the same change. This is a long story, too 
long to be reviewed at this time; but the bitter experience of 
many years reveals that the management of many railroads, 
especially the non-dividend paying ones, is virtually self-per- 
petuating. ‘The stock ownership is too widely scattered, too 
inert, and too largely devoid of the motive of self-interest— 
having lost heart in the enterprise through non-receipt of income— 
to assert itself vigorously. This means that corporate control is 
carried largely upon the basis of the floating supply of stock in the 
street. Furthermore, the equity in properties of this class has 
under existing circumstances so nearly reached the vanishing 
point that it is in fact the bondholders and not the stockholders 
to any considerable degree who constitute the real owners and 
who have any real stake in the enterprise. Yet these bond- 
holders find no representation whatsoever in the management. 
They must perforce stand idly by, watching the drift of things, so 
long as the property can actually be kept out of bankruptcy; and 
after the road has gone over the brink and is in the rapids below 
it may be too late to prevent irreparable injury. Just what 
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remedy may best be applied is not certain; but the trend of my 
thinking is that the bondholders of a corporation ought to be 
entitled to a pro rata voice in the management. 

The foregoing proposal as to admission of bondholders to 
participation in corporate management, dovetails into another. 
The United States Government has now become the greatest 
single creditor of the railroads. Its direct advances as a result of 
the War now far outweigh all other obligations to private holders. 
A recognition of the right and interest of the bondholders would 
automatically admit a certain measure of public, that is to say, 
governmental, representation on these railroad boards of di- 
rectors. Not mere dummies like the former Federal repre- 
sentatives on the old trans-Pacific railroads, but experts chosen 
for their fitness, are contemplated. Such persons might well 
serve as trustees for the general public interest. They should be 
held to an accountability for due diligence in the service. Whether 
or not a rearrangement of directorial boards is feasible, cutting 
down the number and paying salaries for real service, is another 
matter. But it seems clear that a repetition of some of the un- 
fortunate occurrences in the past, which have contributed to the 
breakdown of railroad credit, would tend to be prevented by 
certain changes along this line. Only by some such guarantee of 
a direct accountability to those whose funds are adventured in 
the business, may public confidence be won back ayain for the 
support and development of this great and indispensable industry. 

Taken all in all, then, the outlook is more reassuring than for 
many years—granted only that Congress stay its hand and 
permit fair trial of the new legislation under normal conditions 
of prosperity. 

Z. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT EMERGENCY 
BY ARTHUR WOODS 


Chairman Committee on Civic and Emergency Measures; The President’s Conference on 
Unemployment 

Waar was the unemployment problem which the country had 
to face last fall? 

The first thing one strikes in trying to answer this question is 
the impossibility of getting accurate figures to measure the 
amount of unemployment in the country, its extent, and the 
severity of the distress caused by it. This difficulty will be 
illustrated by the variance in the estimates of the Department of 
Labor experts in September and of the experts who formed the 
Advisory Committee of the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment. The latter estimated that the number of people 
unemployed at the time were three and one-half million, while 
the Department of Labor experts set the figure at a little more 
than five and one-half million. 

There was, however, no doubt as to the seriousness of the 
situation. In 173 cities covered by the reports of the United 
States Employment Service for January and September, 1921, the 
number of unemployed increased 19 per cent between those two 
dates. Other indications were that in the mining industry from 
1920 to August, 1921, the decrease in employment was 23 per 
cent, representing a total of 863,000 men; and on the steam 
railroads of the country the decrease had been 21.2 per cent, 
amounting to 445,000 men thrown out of work. The Economic 
Advisory Committee of the President’s Conference stated that 
“the figures indicate a more serious situation for the coming 
winter than existed in 1907-08 or in 1914-15”. 

The state of unemployment existed generally all over the 
United States, though it was worse in some places than in others. 
The part of the country most heavily affected was east of the 
Mississippi, and north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and the 
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conditions seemed to be more severe according to the size of the 
city, the larger cities suffering worst. As was to be expected, 
conditions were better in centres where there was diversified 
occupation. In cities of one industry everything was dependent 
upon the condition of that particular occupation, and if a large 
number of men engaged in it were thrown out of employment, 
there were no other businesses to which they could turn. 

Besides being country-wide, the depression was  world- 
wide. In European countries the suffering from unemployment 
seems to have been more severe than here. In Great Britain, in 
spite of the preparation that had been made to alleviate the 
distress of a prolonged period of unemployment through the 
operation of unemployment insurance, distress has been sharp. 
Dislocation of industry caused by the war, and the stoppage of 
the foreign trade upon which Great Britain is so dependent for 
her industrial life, produced an emergency too great for the 
system of unemployment insurance to meet. It was to be 
expected that industry would suffer more in a country like Eng- 
land, which is so much more dependent upon foreign trade than is 
the United States. Before the war, England exported over 30 
per cent of her production, whereas the exports of the United 
States were less than ten per cent, and so large a proportion of 
this was raw products that if these are excluded the exports from 
the United States of manufactured articles were probably not 
more than three or four per cent of the total production. 

There were two aspects of the situation. First, the emergency 
must be met. Work must be provided, so far as it was eco- 
nomically sound to do so. Distress must be helped, human 
suffering must be lightened. The other aspect had little refer- 
ence to the immediate situation. This want, this suffering, was 
caused by one of the recurring sweeps of industrial depression: 
why did the world have to be afflicted with such plagues? Was 
there no way in which they could be avoided, or their severity 
lessened? ‘To devise means of prevention was the second phase. 

Let us consider first the immediate emergency. It was 
pressing. Many of our fellow citizens were facing their second 
winter without work. There were undoubtedly more savings in 
the country than people had in 1914-15, but they had been pretty 
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well drained by last fall, and the prospect of long winter months, 
when it was all outgo and no income, was appalling. 

In this country we do not quickly notice the hardship caused to 
individuals by times of business depression, for the American way 
is for people in trouble not to talk much about it, and to look 
after themselves just as thoroughly and just as long as they can 
possibly manage. When a man loses his job he tries to get another 
one. If he is not successful, then he looks for temporary odd jobs 
at anything that will turn in a little income. In the meantime he 
lives on his savings, he and the family economize, and the wife, 
and the children if they are old enough, try to eke out the family 
income by earning a little themselves. Then comes the stage 
when he has to be helped by relatives, by friends, by his church, 
his lodge—in short by people and organizations whose help he has 
a right to expect, whom he has helped in the past, who know that 
he would be ready to help them in the future if the tables were 
turned. He exhausts his credit at the local stores. It is only 
when he comes to the end of his personal resources and of what 
can be given him by the help of friends, to the end of his credit— 
it is only then that we hear about it. One of the finest things in 
American life is this stubborn habit of self-dependence, and 
anything that weakens it weakens our country. 

A good many people, who probably believe they are fair- 
minded, and probably are well-intentioned, allow their judgment 
in these matters to be blurred and poisoned by attributing to 
everyone who is out of a job the characteristics they have found 
to be true in a few. They have seen loafers on street corners, 
tramps, people who never work, people who belong to the “un- 
employable” class; they have also heard of workmen out of a job 
who were, as it seemed to them, too finicky as to what they would 
be willing to do. The conclusion is therefore arrived at, that all 
unemployed are responsible for the condition in which they find 
themselves, because they either do not want to work at anything, 
or else are so inexcusably particular as to what they are willing to 
work at that one cannot take the time to bother with them. 

This conclusion is false, like so many other jumped-at con- 
clusions. It daubs a whole class with the hue which colors only 
a very small part of it. The fact has been this winter that 
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hundreds of thousands of American working men, in spite of 
every effort, have been unable to find work. 

Another element in the situation which must not be lost sight 
of is the way in which the distress of people who have been a long 
time out of work is capitalized by the preachers of false doctrines. 
It is no wonder that a man who needs work to feed and clothe 
his family and cannot get it in spite of everything he does, should 
think that there is something wrong with the world. The 
wonder is that more are not carried off their feet by the plausible, 
specious arguments of the agitator of evil. 

“All you men are out of a job,” begins the orator to a crowd of 
idle, discouraged men. “Is it your fault? No. You're all 
crazy to get jobs, you don’t care what it is, you will take anything 
that you can keep yourself and your babies alive on. You're 
good workmen, too. You don’t need to prove that because you 
have all held down high-class jobs and earned big money. If 
you're crazy to work and are good workers, with nothing against 
you, is it your fault that you are not working now? It’s not! 

“Well, then, if it’s not your fault, is it your boss’s fault? 
Some of you think so, but let’s think about it. Is your boss 
making any money with his factory idle? Is that the way he 
piles up the money that he buys his yachts and limousines with? 
No. He would like to start up his factory just as much as you 
would like to have him. He would like to give you work just as 
much as you would like to get it. He isn’t making any more 
money when his machines are idle than you are. The big 
difference between you and him is that he has got more saved up. 
No, my friends, the reason the wheels in that factory don’t buzz 
is not because the boss doesn’t want them to; it is because he 
knows that if he makes anything in the factory now he can’t sell 
it, and he can’t afford to do that. He would like nothing better 
than to start everything going full time, full speed, give everyone 
of you a job and make lots more money for himself. Then you 
can’t say that it is the boss’s fault that you are out of work. 

“Well, then, whose fault is it? If it is not the fault of the 
working men, if it’s not the fault of the bosses, the employers, that 
you are out of a job and out of luck, whose fault is it? There’s 
nothing to it, boys, there’s nothing left except it is the fault of this 
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whole industrial system that we live under, this whole business of 
capitalism—that’s the trouble, that’s where the fault is, that’s 
what makes these times keep coming around every few years, 
and you have to starve and go cold and perhaps lose your babies 
because you can’t give ’em the proper care. And then if you 
weather it, you get a job again, work for a while and think that 
everything is going fine, and then, after a few years, biff, what they 
call industrial depression comes on, hard times, and you are all out 
of luck again. It is the industrial system that’s wrong, and 
nothing will ever help it until we change that system, until we 
smash it, until we put an end to these times of capitalists, and 
the workers take charge of the country. Get ready for that 
time.” 

False, but plausible. Can we wonder that even educated Ameri- 
cans who have lived years under our free institutions are puzzled 
at this kind of theory? They do not know that this sort of 
thing has been preached for centuries, that this sort of doctrine 
has been put into action, that countries have been ruled by men 
who talked and taught just as this orator did, and that utter 
distress and desolation and ruin have always been the result. 
They wish so much that there were some complete and rapid 
remedy for the agony of the situation in which they find them- 
selves, that it is hard for them to hold fast to the truth that in 
this world, with men and women as they are, improvement comes 
slowly, abuses linger, progress has to be fought for. They are 
apt to forget that the way to better things is through the practice 
of the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, industry, thrift, un- 
selfishness, intelligence, and that when we set about it to do away 
with things that are bad, we must go at it in such a way as not to 
lose the good with the bad. Perhaps the most striking fact in 
connection with the plight in which American working people 
have found themselves this winter has been the way in which 
they have been unaffected by fallacious economics. 

The country was faced, therefore, last fall, with a widespread 
condition of unemployment which, in the case of many, had 
lasted many months and which was sure to cause profound dis- 
tress unless strong measures were taken to relieve it. 

The outstanding feature in the handling of this question has 
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been the way in which each locality has accepted the responsi- 
bility for its own situation. There was no other way in which it 
could be met. It was too far spread, it was too intense; con- 
ditions varied so in different cities that measures that would 
have been effective in some would have availed nothing in others. 
It was a local question, manageable only when handled locally 
and by those who had knowledge of the local situation. 

Practically every city in which there was distress from unem- 
ployment formed, under the leadership of the mayor, a strong 
and representative emergency committee on unemployment. 
These committees have worked in different ways. 

Many and novel are the means they have adopted to provide 
at least temporary employment or to relieve acute distress. For 
example, Chicago has made a house-to-house canvass under the 
direction of the 23 battalion fire chiefs, to compel householders to 
remove from their premises all combustible material and refuse, 
as a fire prevention measure. This campaign has created many 
short time jobs. The Women’s City Club has divided the city 
into thirty-five districts, each in charge of a woman chairman, 
who devotes specified hours each day to getting jobs. 

Dallas, Texas, has taken a church census of its 190,000 popu- 
lation and each householder is asked if some special odd job, 
painting, carpentry, gardening, or cleaning, could be furnished 
the unemployed, and a record is kept of the replies and addresses, 
with the result that a large number of days of work have been 
secured for those who most needed it. 

Schenectady, New York, has taken care of its own problem by 
bond issues for public improvements, and the city officials are 
enforcing rigidly the local ordinances concerning snow removal 
and the like. This is done under city supervision and charged on 
the tax bills of all derelict property owners. 

Atlanta has formed a club of 500 citizens, each of whom has 
pledged the building of a dwelling to be rented at a reasonable 
figure, thus giving employment to many, and also helping the 
housing situation. 

Gloucester, Massachusetts, and Evanston, Illinois, pay the 
jobless to chop down condemned city timber, which is sold for 
fuel. Public-spirited citizens in Rock Island, Illinois, have 
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banded together to hire one man one day a week to keep him 
from becoming an object of charity. 

In Erie, Pennsylvania, a drive has been made to push the sale 
of “‘Erie-made” products, in order to provide local employment. 
Lima, Ohio, has put one hundred men to work two or three days 
a week, paying them in orders on grocery stores for food. Butte, 
Montana, raises $60,000 each month, and extends some sort of 
aid to 2,500 families. Unemployed single men can get two meals 
a day of beef stew, vegetables, bread and butter, and coffee, out of 
this fund. Galesburg, Illinois, has put $100,000 into water mains 
and work has gone on right through the winter, while the town 
provides lodging and food for the destitute. 

The Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, will lend up to $100 to any unemployed 
man of reputable character, and accept his note for ninety days 
at reasonable interest, charged to make up for any loss which 
may occur through failure to pay. 

Buffalo has set aside $70,000 for groceries and other necessities 
for the relief of 1,113 families. Detroit is lending out of emergency 
funds $1,750,000 as necessity arises, to applicants for relief, some 
of whom return it in work performed for the city. Kansas City 
has raised $290,000 in a charity drive. Boise, Idaho, has opened 
a municipal woodyard where wages are not as high as the scale, 
but grocers have pledged themselves to supply food at cost to 
men who take this work, thereby making the money earned 
approximate the regular wage. 

St. Paul, under an emergency clause in its charter, is authorized 
to borrow $100,000 to give employment to men with families, 
for sewer building, bridge repair, and snow removal. A few 
cities which have made appropriations for public works, because 
of the emergency, are: Los Angeles, $2,000,000; Savannah, 
$300,000; Baltimore, $250,000; Dayton, Ohio, $500,000; Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania, $250,000. 

Manufacturers also have generally taken action to try to help 
the situation by manufacturing for stock, by part time work, and 
by doing an unusual amount of construction, cleaning up and re- 
pair work, giving regular employees the chance for occupation at 
this as long as possible. One Company reports: 
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We have taken the position in our own business that unemployment is the 
first lien on our business, and, beginning late last fall and continuing up to the 
present time, we have carried our regular force through the entire period. 
During that time we found a good deal of work for the men on our farm, which 
is situated about eight miles from the factory. We also reduced the number of 
hours worked per week but did not reduce the weekly income. We also gave 
the entire force three weeks’ vacation with full pay. In addition we found a 
great many odd jobs about the plant and altogether we were enabled to keep 
our small force employed during the hours they worked. 


' As a means of distributing the burden of unemployment part 
time work and rotation of jobs has been a common expedient. 
One firm added two hundred and fifty or three hundred men to 
its payroll by reducing shifts from eight to six hours, and adding 
another shift. Another plant worked three days a week twenty- 
five per cent of their force, rather than one full week with twelve 
and one-half per cent of their force. In some industries and in 
some departments of industries it has been found impracticable 
to rotate jobs, but the surprising thing is rather that so much 
part time work and job rotation has been found practicable. 

The building of public works in times of industrial depression 
has long been an expedient to relieve the hardships of such 
periods. There is, of course, no cure for unemployment except 
employment; everything else is a makeshift, a palliative. If, 
therefore, public works can be increased as private industry 
decreases, part of the trough of depression can perhaps be filled up. 

It would clearly bring about no real improvement in the situ- 
ation if public work were started simply for the sake of providing 
jobs, and if the work accomplished were not of service and value 
to the community. Non-productive work, which does not re- 
sult in an increase of things people need, would prove simply a 
boomerang as a means of relieving unemployment. 

The movement during the winter toward the erection of public 
works has been not only unprecedented in volume but, according 
to all indications, has been guided by the sound principles that 
it was well to do now, in times when ordinary business had 
slowed up, public works which are necessary, which must be done 
anyway within a few months or a year, and which if done now, 
rather than a little later, will not merely give to the community 
the use of a needed bridge, or building, or sewerage system a little 
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sooner than otherwise would have happened, but will also afford 
work just at a time when people are sorely in need of it. 

The sales of municipal bonds for public works in 1921 were 
about double those of any previous year, and nearly three times 
the amount of those for any year before the war. In September 
the total sales of municipal bonds throughout the country 
amounted to $86,477,162. In October the figure rose to $113,787,- 
230; and in November it was $117,950,261; while in December it 
reached the unprecedented amount of $210,819,584. 

There has been a general impulse also toward the doing of work 
on public utilities and in private companies, on the same theory 
as that which has governed in the case of public works, although 
to nothing like the extent, since the possibility of raising money 
by the attraction of the sale of tax-free securities has not, of 
course, been available to public utilities and private companies. 
Much construction and repair work has, however, been done. 

In many instances much more work of this character, with 
consequent beneficial effect upon unemployment, would have 
been undertaken if construction costs had not been deemed too 


high. Transportation rates, prices for material, the cost of 
labor—in some localities all of these have seemed too high, in 
others some of them have seemed so high as to prohibit new 
undertakings. The President’s Conference last fall recognized 
this fact. Its report of September 29 stated: 


We are short more than a million homes; all kinds of building and construc- 
tion are far behind national necessity. Considering all branches of the con- 
struction industries more than two million people could be employed if con- 
struction were resumed. Undue cost and malignant combinations have made 
proper expansion impossible and contribute largely to this unemployment 
situation. In some places these matters have been cleaned up. In other 
places they have not, and are an affront to public decency. Where conditions 
have been righted, construction should proceed. Where the costs are still 
above the other economic levels of the community there should be searching 
inquiry and action in the situation. We recommend that the Governors 
summon representative committees—(a) to determine facts; and (b) to 
organize community action in securing adjustments in cost, including removal 
of freight discriminations, and clean-out campaigns against combinations, 
restrictions of effort, and unsound practices where they exist, to the end that 
building may be fully resumed. 
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Another outstanding fact in the way the unemployment 
difficulty has been met throughout the country has been the 
prevalence of “odd job”, “spruce-up” campaigns. The feeling 
seems to have generally existed that it was the duty of everyone 
receiving an income to do something to help someone who was 
out of work. Work has been provided all over the country in 
ways which must have seemed insignificant to those affected, 
but in the aggregate it has mounted very high and has had a 
powerful effect in taking the edge off the prevalent distress. The 
way the people of the country have acted could not but remind 
one of the way in which they responded generally to Mr. Hoover’s 
wartime appeal to eat meat only once a day and not to use white 
bread. That was at a time when there seemed to be no substan- 
tial extra stores of food in this country, at any rate not enough 
to meet the bare necessities of our Allies. Yet, without the 
passage of any law, without any restriction being imposed, at 
the mere request of a Food Controller in whom the people had 
complete confidence, consumption of food in this country was 
shrunk to such an extent that the supplies needed for export were 
at once available, and continued available. 

In the same way during this period of unemployment the 
American people caught the idea that this was not a matter for 
legislation, that no magical cure could be looked for, that the 
emergency had to be met by the neighborly, helpful dealing of 
one with another, by everyone’s making an effort to provide, as 
soon as possible, all the necessary work that he could, by every- 
one’s holding out a helping hand. 

But no matter how successful the efforts are to alleviate them, 
these recurring depressions are intolerable. They must be pre- 
vented, if there is any way to do it, for the heavy price is paid in 
the suffering and anguish of our fellow citizens; the strain comes 
upon those least able to bear it. It was for this reason that the 
Conference called by President Harding determined that, besides 
trying to help meet the emergency, it would make a vigorous and 
sustained effort to find out the causes of industrial depressions 
and to devise ways and means to prevent or mitigate them. 
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ECONOMY AND NAVAL PERSONNEL 
BY ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS TURNBULL 


At a time when a great advance toward the highly-desirable 
end of world-peace has just been made, it may be held to be a 
mistake to speak of weapons. Military men, diplomatists, 
statesmen, and—potential masters of all three—the peoples of 
the world, agree that the Washington Conference has accom- 
plished more than all it sought to do. Most of us believe that a 
great rent has been torn in the war-cloud which hung over the 
Pacific and that, with the sweeping naval treaty almost certain 
of ratification by the Powers concerned, the race for naval su- 
premacy is no longer to be run. Yet, for this very reason, it 
seems not amiss to urge that enthusiasm be not permitted to 
carry us to unwise extremes. Because an immediate menace 
has happily been removed by open and straightforward ne- 
gotiation is not a reason for believing that no other menace will 
ever come, or that national defense should become a mere matter 
of splendid memory. In this respect, the Navy is still a fit sub- 
ject for careful consideration. 

At this writing, it appears that there exists in Congress a 
sentiment which favors largely reducing the naval personnel. In 
view of the proposed scrapping of certain vessels and leaving 
others unfinished, such low figures as thirty-five or fifty thousand 
have been suggested as adequate for the future enlisted strength. 
It is argued that such a cut will carry out the “spirit” of the 
treaty of limitation, as well as bring about a commendable saving 
of public moneys. But the treaty makes no such implication; 
while, as for the saving, there would, in the end, be none. We 
must have learned with fair thoroughness what it costs to have a 
theoretical instead of a practical Fleet, just as we learned what it 
means to have a political, rather than a national, administration 
of it. Will it be necessary to go through the pages of that 
lesson again? 
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When the Navy’s morale was first attacked, in 1913, there 
were few who believed that any real and lasting harm could be 
done. Most of us have changed our minds since then. Simi- 
larly, it was not generally realized how hard it would be to re- 
cover from over-rapid, political demobilization following im- 
mediately after the signing of the Armistice. Even when the 
personnel was reduced to 106,000 enlisted men, the situation, 
while admittedly very difficult, was not considered dangerous. 
But no one, intimately concerned, hesitates to say that it is now 
time to call a halt. \ 

The eighteen battleships which we propose to retain will be 
comparatively up-to-date; it will not do to provide them with 
insufficient crews, even in peace time. Long experience with 
half-manned ships has proved that they soon lose the fight for 
mechanical upkeep and rapidly become so much dead weight. 
Further, with each step in the deterioration of material there 
comes a corresponding drop in morale. Men will attempt double 
or treble work for only a limited time; after that, half-hearted, 
useless drudgery accomplishes nothing. In turn, the loss of 
spirit results in more rapid material decay. While the present 
percentage of green and untried men stands so high, a forty- 
million-dollar battleship is not a thing to be entrusted to less 
than the authorized complement. This we know from the 
unfortunate result of keeping practically every one of the battle- 
ships now to be scrapped out of commission for months, as well 
as from the effect of maintaining a few with skeleton crews. 
Whence, then, may we deduce a reason to suppose that still fewer 
men can bring us any nearer to holding battle manceuvres— 
something now, of course, possible only upon paper? 

With our destroyers, the case is even worse. It will be re- 
called that it was in the construction of this important unit that 
we made our principal naval effort during the last war. As a 
consequence, we had finally a flotilla of about three hundred, 
containing many entirely modern vessels and, upon the whole, 
second to none afloat. Also, it will be recalled that the shortage 
of men, brought about by Mr. Josephus Daniels against the 
Navy’s own protest, necessitated laying-up new destroyers, as 
fast as they were completed on unexpired war contracts, until 
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the back-waters of our navy yards were filled with them. To- 
day, about twenty-five per cent are in active service. 

To the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the Asiatic Fleets there are at 
present assigned, in each case, nineteen destroyers in so-called 
“operative commission”. None of these is fully manned. In 
addition, about a dozen have been converted into light mine- 
layers, for experimental purposes, while eight are upon detached 
duties in European waters. To the rest, a handful of men is 
assigned, shifting from one group to another as fast as a distracted 
Navy Department can contrive a new plan for a little desperate 
scraping and painting, a spasmodic jacking-over of engines. 
The result is plainly to be seen by any casual observer, on any 
day, at any of our larger navy yards. As each destroyer repre- 
sents an investment of more than a million-and-a-half, what 
saving to the public will follow our permitting most of them to go 
to pieces? If the flotilla is relatively our most valuable naval 
possession, shall we, in the long run, gain anything by losing it? 

In the summer of 1920, a number of submarines were based 
upon Newport, theoretically for exercise and development of the 
type. As a matter of fact there were, among all the boats there 
collected, about enough trained men to man one. Nor is this a 
character of service to be learned overnight, as was clearly shown 
within the last few years. A certain submarine tonnage, how- 
ever, is allowed us by the naval treaty. Irrespective of inter- 
national agreements, designed to remove the horrible possibilities 
of the submarine in war,—agreements to which we may all 
heartily subscribe,—where is the national saving in retaining the 
type without personnel to preserve, much less to use it? 

As to the cruisers, they too have long been subjected to the 
Peter-and-Paul policy. The Frederick, carrying the American 
athletes to the last Olympic games at Antwerp, was manned by 
picking up a fireman here, a seaman there, a reservist some- 
where else. While she steamed across the Atlantic, other 
cruisers, tied up to docks, waited for her to bring back their 
quotas. Similar contingencies since have resulted in leaving 
those cruisers still waiting. But, under the new treaty, we are to 
build more cruisers, to balance our Fleet in this respect. Since 
we are without enough men to maintain our present cruisers, how 
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much shall we be in pocket if, while building more, we cut the 
force that must care for them? 

The Conference recognized the fact that aviation was certain 
to make long strides, for commercial use. It also recognized the 
comparative ease with which aircraft can be converted for 
military purposes. Therefore it was decided not to place a 
limit upon this arm for the present, and it is a fair presumption 
that we shall continue to build and to develop new types. For 
these, we shall need not only pilots, but supporting ground-forces, 
not to mention manning the aircraft-carriers which the new 
treaty permits us to build. Incidentally, the first man to fly 
across the Atlantic was an American naval officer—a good 
indication of the efficiency of this branch of the service. Since a 
plane may be put to many uses other than that of bombing 
hospitals and unfortified towns, shall we hamper naval aviation 
by providing that among twenty aircraft but one can be manned? 

In discussing savings, it must be admitted that the scrapping 
of obsolete ships will mean some relief for the taxpayer. But 
the greatest gain will be that of taking from the Navy itself the 
unbearable load of an increasing number of deteriorating ships. 
For this will mean that the Navy can at last turn its hand to the 
manning of valuable modern ships, to keeping the actual strength 
up to the theoretical equality with any navy upon the sea. By 
unflagging exertion, the present enlisted force can just manage to 
do this with what we shall have left after limitation becomes 
effective. To talk of reducing this number is to suggest putting 
back the load which we have just removed—a load which will not 
only crush down a morale slowly recovering from desperate 
wounds, but which will also inevitably bring about that very waste 
of public moneys which Congressmen and others talk so glibly of 
preventing. Rather than tie up more ships, for lack of men, we 
would better sink them now. Even a reduction of ten thousand, 
suggested by the President as a Cerberean sop to the extremists, 
can do nothing but seriously handicap the enlisted men and, 
more especially, the officers that will continue to be held re- 
sponsible by the nation. 

Upon the case of the officers, indeed, there is to be laid even 
more stress than upon that of the lower ratings. It is common 
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knowledge that the lack of trained officers was one of the most 
grave difficulties with which the nation, in 1917, had to contend. 
The percentage available was ridiculously inadequate to meet the 
emergency. Thousands of lives and enormously valuable proper- 
ties had to be entrusted to officers whose only training for a 
commission was a splendid spirit, combined with tireless energy 
and a willingness to make any sacrifice. Commendable as are 
these qualities, it can scarcely be denied that they are not 
sufficient. It has never yet been written how often the safety of 
a convoy at sea depended in large measure upon officers whose 
naval experience could be measured in days. Nor has it been 
fully realized that our destroyers and other escort-vessels, of 
excellent record, frequently had but one regular officer, the 
commander. Upon him rested his usual responsibility and the 
additional one of training eight or ten reserve-officers, after war 
had actually begun. It is axiomatic that the efficiency of any 
force depends upon the knowledge and the ability of its officers, 
but, be they never so able, they cannot do work which calls for 
double their number. If we place a percentage of our active 
naval officers upon pension, we shall have to pay them for doing 
nothing, while demanding the utterly impossible of the remainder. 
This is apart from what might be said upon the effect on morale 
of such a reward for years of service. What ever result in dollars 
and cents may be reached by the statistician, is there a real 
saving in the loss of material and personal efficiency? 

It appears, therefore, that we have been wise in deciding to rid 
ourselves of certain old ships; we shall save time and money by 
doing so. It also appears that we shall save the money not spent 
in completing parts of a building programme no longer to be 
followed. But does it anywhere appear that we shall save 
money by allowing such ships as we have left to lie in back- 
channels, unmanned and uncared-for? Had we not far better 
adopt the alternative of getting rid of them all, now? In that 
case, we should, at least, know in advance that we were unable to 
defend ourselves, and thus be spared the mortification of rushing 
to arms only to discover that there were no arms. 


ARCHIBALD DouGias TURNBULL. 
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FRANCE, LIBERATOR OF NATIONS 
BY CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 


I sHALL endeavor in this paper to describe some of the con- 
tributions of France to the liberation of the modern world. Of 
course so spacious a subject can only be glanced at in a single 
article and one’s observations must necessarily be merely fugitive 
and episodic. It is only fair to state at the outset that my point 
of view is distinctly old-fashioned and conventional. I think, for 
instance, that France has greatly served the cause of human 
freedom during the past century and a half and that she is 
greatly serving it to-day. I do not share the belief of some of our 
newest thinkers that France is the fortress of reaction, the bar to 
progress, the kill-joy of the race. Such novel conceptions are 
appropriate to so stirring an age as ours, when popular novelists 
write history that is stranger than history itself and when many 
of our fellow-countrymen expire in an ecstasy of admiration of 
the weird result. Not being able fully to share the new illumina- 
tion, I shall limit myself to a rigid and uninspired examination of 
the evidence that bears upon my theme. 

In the sphere of political discussion and action, as Sidgwick 
pointed out long ago, France took the lead at the close of the 
eighteenth century and she maintained that leadership down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Hers were the most 
daring experiments and those most widely influential upon other 
States. It was to her that the party of reform everywhere 
looked, for inspiration or suggestion, in Spain and Italy, in the 
Netherlands and the Balkans, in Germany and Switzerland, even 
to a certain extent in England. Even after the lapse into military 
despotism under Napoleon, even after the restoration of the 
Bourbon monarchy, a restoration brought about by allied 
Europe, France became again after 1815 a centre of influence in 
the realm of political ideas. But the failure of the Second Re- 
public and the establishment of the Second Empire caused the 
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Liberals in other countries to lose faith in the efficacy of French 
methods, and a general distrust of them spread throughout 
Western Europe. At this time, too, came the resounding 
successes of Bismarck, the apostle of very different methods. 
Since nothing succeeds like success, Germany, having defeated 
France, thenceforth commanded the interested attention of the 
world and French influence suffered a long eclipse. After 1871 
German ideals and processes, the German Constitution, embody- 
ing the Bismarckian political philosophy, exerted an influence 
upon other countries in Europe and in Asia. But now that that 
Constitution has disappeared, now that that philosophy has 
reaped the whirlwind and been discredited, now that victory is 
elsewhere than on the River Spree, German -models are destined 
to enjoy a lesser vogue, and a renewed radiation of French in- 
fluence has begun. French political principles will become an 
article of exportation once more and thus a long tradition will be 
renewed. 

What are those principles? They are those that are summar- 
ized and symbolized by the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
That Declaration has never left anyone cold. It has had an 
exceptional power of exhilarating or enraging the sons of men 
from the day it was issued down to the present moment. Its 
educational effect has been immense not only upon modern 
France but upon modern Europe. 

The words of this single but mighty page, translated into the 
terms of the political struggles and aspirations of France during 
the past century, have signified Democracy and the Republic. 
After astonishing vicissitudes France has achieved both these 
types of modern national organization. Worked out slowly and 
painfully, and with many impeding interruptions and reactions, 
in an old and complex society, against all the weight of tradition 
and inherited institutions, they have become the body and the 
spirit of contemporary France, the animating and indisputable 
genius of her life. And now that the heavy and oppressive 
weight of the past, represented by the houses of Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg, and Romanoff, has in the cataclysmic shock of our 
day been removed, as was that of the Bourbons a century and 
more ago, the vast liberation, involved in the words Democracy 
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and Republic, is manifestly in progress over new and unexpected 
areas of the world’s surface. 

Not only has there been the influence of French example upon 
other countries during a considerable part of the ninteenth 
century, not only has there been a wide and striking diffusion of 
French thought, but France has also conspicuously aided di- 
rectly in the emancipation of other countries, on a scale which I 
do not believe to be matched in the case of any other nation. 

Let us examine briefly four episodes in the history of the 
nationalist movement of the nineteenth century, in each of which 
the decisive action, the vital deed which determined the issue of 
the process, was performed by France and by France alone. 

In the Greek War of Independence it was the naval battle of 
Navarino, October 20, 1827, that possessed this supreme im- 
portance. When the laggard Powers of Europe finally decided to 
intervene in that murderous struggle they drew up the Treaty of 
London, but the intervention provided for by that treaty was to 
go no farther than to require an armistice between the com- 
batants and the acquisition for the Greeks, not of independence 
but of merely a certain measure of autonomy under Turkish 
sovereignty. England was opposed to the disruption of the 
Turkish Empire, wishing to preserve it as a bulwark against 
Russia in Eastern affairs. 

The Treaty of London mobilized the squadrons of England, 
France and Russia against the Turks. But it was not at all the 
intention of the diplomats of London to fight the Turkish fleet. 
They wished merely to bring pressure to bear upon the Turks. 
In the mind also of Codrington, the English Admiral, the object 
of the projected demonstration was to make the Turks yield 
without fighting. But to one man, the Count de Rigny, the 
French Admiral, negotiations of so pacific an intent were not at 
all pleasing. Rigny wanted a fight, for a reason that was clearly 
defined in his own mind, the glory of France. The Count de 
Rigny was one of Napoleon’s naval officers who keenly felt the 
humiliation of French arms after Waterloo. Codrington said of 
him: “He has not patience.” To be entirely accurate the 
English Admiral should have said that Rigny intentionally had 
no patience on this particular occasion. The two Admirals were 
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not aiming at the same mark. In the interview with the Turkish 
authorities which preceded the battle, Codrington discussed 
seriously the question of the armistice. Rigny on his side 
assumed a provocative tone, and talked of exchanging balls and 
powder. 

It was not by chance that the French Admiral’s frigate, the 
‘Stren, received the first fire of the enemy at Navarino, and the 
man who had intended to bring about a fight, if possible, was 
satisfied. The Turkish fleet was destroyed. The English 
Government immediately pronounced the battle of Navarino an 
“unfortunate accident”. An accident it certainly was not. The 
destruction of the Ottoman fleet, on October 20, 1827, was, in the 
words of Emile Bourgeois, a premeditated declaration of war, 
secretly approved by Charles X, determined by his Admiral; a 
French declaration of war against Turkey in favor of the Greeks. 
And this action received for various reasons the enthusiastic 
support of French public opinion. 

A year after Navarino, France asked and received from the 
Conference of London a mandate to protect the Greeks against 
the Turks. Fourteen thousand Frenchmen were sent to the 
Peloponnesus in August of that year. In a campaign of two 
months they restored to the Greeks all that the Greeks had lost 
to the Turks. This, and the Russo-Turkish war which was 
going on at the same time, broke the resistance of the Sultan. 
The subsequent launching of Greece as a new and independent 
State was merely a matter of political and diplomatic adjustment, 
rendered inevitable by the military events which began at 
Navarino. 

France also performed a significant part in the creation of the 
Kingdom of Belgium, an event practically contemporary with 
the creation of the Kingdom of Greece. This is a complicated 
chapter in diplomatic history, to only two or three pointsof which 
is it possible to allude. The erection of the Kingdom of Belgium 
into an independent State was the work, not of the Belgians, 
although they made a certain contribution, but of European 
diplomacy. This was natural and indeed inevitable, for if that 
kingdom were to be erected it would be at the expense of the 
settlement of 1815. It had been the Great Powers at the 
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Congress of Vienna which had pronounced Holland and Belgium 

one; it was for them, not for the immediately interested parties, 
to pronounce the divorce, if divorce there was to be. The 
‘instinct and the manifest intention of the Eastern absolutisms, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria, were to intervene to suppress the 
Belgian insurrection of 1830 by force of arms and to preserve the 
United Kingdom of the Netherlands intact for the purpose for 
which it had been instituted, namely as a barrier against France; 
as a protection against those deadly political gases which that 
seething caldron was, in the opinion of the Holy Allies, con- 
stantly giving forth. 

But the autocracies of the East reckoned without one ac- 
complished diplomatist, as they had been inclined to reckon 
without him sixteen years before at Vienna, only to find out the 
futility of their imaginings. Talleyrand was on the scene again, in 
the full vigor of his seventy-seventh year. Having been offered the 
Foreign Secretaryship by the new King, Louis Philippe, he had 
declined that office but had requested to be made Ambassador at 
the Court of Saint James’s. And so he was now in London, his 
mind working to full capacity. And he now proceeded to add an 
appropriate and finished companion piece to his brilliant work at 
Vienna. This, Talleyrand’s final contribution to the history of 
European diplomatic art, showed no loss in power. As cool and 
flexible as ever, as subtle and sinuous, this master of the craft 
sketched and painted and retouched until he had a picture which 
quite suited him, but to which his partners at the green table gave 
only a forced admiration. 

Talleyrand had not been at his post a week before he had in 
concert with Lord Aberdeen found a method of avoiding war, 
simply, as he said, because that was his sole object. A war 
between the reactionary Powers on the one hand, and France and 
Belgium aglow with revolutionary fevers on the other, might 
easily be the outcome of this conflict in the Netherlands. Such a 
war might assume general and devastating proportions; at any 
rate its course would be quite incalculable. To prevent war, 
Talleyrand signed with Lord Aberdeen a secret agreement which 
invited and authorized Europe to regulate in conference in Lon- 
don the dispute between the Belgians and the Dutch. The East- 
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ern absolutisms, though with varying indications of annoyance, 
acquiesced in this procedure, rendered formidable by the entente 
of France and England. The initiative here was Talleyrand’s. 

Thus began negotiations which were most intricate, long- 
drawn-out, precarious and critical. This diplomatic skein it is 
impossible to unravel here, but if anyone is interested in tracing 
the steps of a very wary person advancing, amid manifold am- 
bushes and quicksands, toward a steady goal, he will be amply 
repaid by keeping at the heels of the astute ex-Bishop during this 
redoubtable crisis. Talleyrand had not had an unrivaled ex- 
perience of Europe for nothing. Imperturbable, flexible, re- 
sourceful, resilient, without haste, without rest, he turned and 
retreated and advanced as the moment might demand, but never 
lost sight of the path and the objective. There were smaller 
crises within the greater one, and he was ready for them, too. 
Once, when the King of Holland had nearly won Belgium back, 
France intervened with 40,000 men and stayed the process, 
incidentally rescuing the shaky throne of Leopold I shortly after 
that monarch had mounted it. England did not relish the sight 
of French troops in Belgium, and wished to get them out as 
speedily as they had come. Yet Palmerston admitted to a 
German, Stockmar, a confidant of Leopold, that “without the aid 
of France, the Belgians would have been put back beneath the 
yoke”. A year later, in 1832, the French army recrossed the 
frontier, this time under Marshal Gérard at the head of sixty 
thousand men, and besieged the citadel of Antwerp, which the 
King of Holland had refused to hand over to Belgium, but which 
he was now compelled to yield. And the adroitness of Talley- 
rand’s diplomacy had won a revenge for the treaties of Vienna. 
“T see,” said Lord Londonderry, “I see France dominating us all, 
thanks to the skillful and active policy of her representative.” 

Thus we see that the old diplomacy, whose most consummate 
practitioner was Talleyrand, accomplished good in its day as well 
as evil, preserved the peace sometimes as well as sometimes pre- 
cipitated war. It is not unreasonable to hope that the new 
diplomacy of our day may do as much in an age which is prone to 
consider itself purer still. 

Thirty years after the events just described, France played the 
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leading part in aiding two other peoples to achieve the selfsame 
goal. Napoleon III was then in power, equipped with a very 
pithy formula, the prodigious principle of nationality. This 
principle, as the Prussian minister in Paris informed the incredu- 
lous Bismarck, meant, in the mind of the Emperor, the right 
possessed by all peoples freely to choose their own nationality. 
The Congress of Paris of 1856 gave Napoleon the opportunity to 
recommend this principle to a most unsympathetic audience, com- 
posed of men not given to romance in international affairs. It was 
the Roumanian question that enabled him to make his début in a 
role which he was most anxious to try and which he was not soon 
to abandon. 

The situation was as follows: The Principalities of Moldavia 
and Wallachia had long formed a part of the Turkish Empire, but 
Russia had secured a right of protectorate over them on the ground 
of religious affinity. This right was now considered to have been 
abolished by the Crimean War, a war in which Russia was the 
loser. But did this elimination of Russia mean that Turkey 
should be permitted to resume her former unrestricted, unquali- 
fied control of the two provinces? Needless to say this was not 
at all the idea of the Roumanians. They desired independence, 
but, realizing that that was quite beyond the realm of possibility 
at that moment, they wished the next best thing, namely, the 
union of the two principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, as a 
step toward that freedom and grandeur which their archeologists 
and historians had for a generation been telling them were rightly 
theirs. Napoleon III was most sympathetic with the aspirations 
of this people, which loved to consider itself of Latin origin and 
which dwelt fondly and complacently upon the memories of 
ancient Dacia and the career of the Emperor Trajan. It was 
largely through Napoleon’s efforts that a considerable step was 
taken toward the realization of Roumanian aspirations. At the 
Congress of Paris, Napoleon demanded the union of the two 
principalities under a foreign prince, the Duke of Parma. This 
he did not secure, but he did secure the right of the people of the 
two principalities to be consulted as.to their desires and, by in- 
sisting that this consultation, which the Turks attempted to 
nullify, should be fair, and that the will of the Roumanians as 
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revealed by it should be respected, Napoleon greatly helped 
forward the union of the two provinces which became the basis of 
the Roumanian State. 

This advancement of the Roumanian people toward the 
realization of statehood was the sole durable result of the Crimean 
War. Napoleon continued to manifest a benevolent interest in 
this people, the first-born of his principle of nationality. It is 
piquant to recall that when Couza, their first Prince, was driven 
out by the Roumanians in 1866, it was Napoleon who warmly 
approved and supported the candidacy of his successor, Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern, founder of the present reigning house of 
Roumania. It is no less piquant to observe that the only branch 
of the Hohenzollern family now ruling in Europe is the one thus 
greatly helped on its way by the man who was to have another 
experience of a very different sort with another Hohenzollern 
candidacy. 

One of the Roumanian negotiators in this transference of a 
throne, wishing to tempt Prince Charles to accept it, said to him: 
“You see on this map all these countries, Transylvania, the 
Banat, Bukovina, Bessarabia, all peopled with Roumanians. 
This is the future which is entrusted to you.” This remark was 
made in 1866. Fifty-two years later the successor of Charles 
looked upon a-map thus radically altered. Roumania Irre- 
denta was to become Roumania Redeemed in the vast reconstruc- 
tion of our day as a result of a war in which her best friend was the 
leading combatant, France. 

In the creation of still another product of the nineteenth 
century, the Kingdom of Italy, the service of France was so 
conspicuous and is so well known that I do not need to do more 
than mention it. The fundamental fact in that creation, the 
condition absolutely precedent to the independence and uni- 
fication of Italy, was the shattering of the power of Austria in the 
Peninsula. As long as Austria maintained her position there, 
nothing could be done. Neither the Italian people nor any 
Italian State could hope alone to dislodge the mighty incubus 
and thus enable the national energies to soar. Cavour saw this 
with perfect distinctness and framed his policy accordingly. 
He sought an ally whose military power would be equal or 
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superior to that of Austria, and he found that ally in France. 
France and Piedmont in 1859 shook Austria loose from Lombardy, 
and thus opened the way to the unification of Italy, which pro- 
ceeded with dramatic rapidity. In this, the great preliminary 
and necessary act, which rendered all the subsequent acts possible, 
the function of France was paramount. She sent a hundred and 
twenty thousand men into Italy and they coéperated with thirty 
thousand Piedmontese. The proportion was four to one. The 
two armies combined were adequate to the task at Magenta and 
Solferino, and the Peace of Villafranca was the result. During 
the next two years the Kingdom of Italy was made. In the later 
story France and England and Cavour and Garibaldi all played 
their several parts, which cannot be indicated here. Suffice it to 
say that those parts never could have been played had not France 
opened the drama by driving the leading rival from the scene. 

I am well aware that into the liberation of the United States 
in the eighteenth century, of Greece, Belgium, Roumania, and 
Italy in the nineteenth, of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Jugo- 
slavia in the twentieth, many other factors have entered beside 
the aid of France; the resolute energy of the peoples themselves, 
the participation, in certain cases, of such nations as England 
and Russia and, in the latest chapter, of many more, and the 
determinations of diplomatic congresses, which have not all been 
as bad as painted by impatient moralists innocent of desirable 
and appropriate erudition. Nor would I claim that no trace of 
self-interest has entered into this inspiring history of progressive 
European emancipation. In that long and desperate contest 
between Dynasts and Democracies which has filled so much of 
modern history with its clangor, the final triumph of the latter is 
due in considerable measure to France, whose fundamental task 
during the nineteenth century was “the gradual and sure de- 
velopment of the notion of democracy”. Fortunate indeed is it 
that the expansion of this great ideal which is now in full progress 
over the world has had and will have the powerful support of 
French experience, French example, French prestige. By the 
magnitude of her services in the past France has given precious 
hostages to the future. 


CHARLES Downer Hazen. 
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SCRAPPING INDUSTRIAL ARMAMENTS 
BY GORTON JAMES 


TurovucHout Europe there is widespread apprehension of new 
impending wars. Mr. Edward A. Filene, of Boston, on his return 
from a tour in the course of which he studied conditions first hand 
in nearly all the capitals of Europe, talking with leaders of each 
country, said that as a result of this apprehension— 

There has come an economic war of most dangerous intensity, which is kill- 
ing trade and commerce, increasing the cost of living, making high taxes still 
higher and straining the relations even of friendly nations. . . . Probably 
the most dangerous manifestation of this economic war now being waged 
is the tendency that is showing itself to impose export duties on basic raw 
materials. Should this tendency grow unchecked it would have the effect 
on the industries of every nation that poison gas had on its unfortunate 
victims during the war. Modern commerce, our whole industrial structure 
as it now exists, would be imperiled and a new provocation for war, the great- 
est the world has ever seen, would be created. 

At Versailles a great machinery was set up to deal with cases 
of international friction after they arise. But that did not go to 
the root of the matter. Now we have had another international 
conference in Washington which considered and eliminated some 
of the most obvious causes of friction, but which limited its con- 
sideration to specific “sore spots” in one corner of the world. 
Economic causes are frequent and pregnant trouble breeders. 
They lay outside the agenda of the President’s Conference, but 
the world hopes that they will be faced squarely at Genoa. It 
is to a very important class of economic trouble breeders that 
Mr. Filene draws attention. 

Groups of individuals in the various nations are engaging in a 
mad scramble to control and monopolize the basic raw materials 
of the world. The battle is an economic one, and the weapons are 
those of trade, tariffs and governmental regulations; the most 
menacing ones to-day being prohibition of exports and export 
taxes on basic raw materials. 
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Just before the war Portugal was the only country which 
attempted as a general policy to control the raw materials pro- 
duced in its colonies by means of export taxes preferential to the 
mother country. There were a few isolated cases of preferential 
taxes which had not yet been abandoned in certain colonies of 
Spain and Italy, but for the most part such taxes were being re- 
moved. France had assimilated many of its colonies into a com- 
mon customs union, so that trade between them and the mother 
country was as free as intra-national commerce. It really 
amounted to preferential tariff relations and resulted in restricting 
the trade of these colonies to the mother country. A few posses- 
sions—St. Pierre and Miquelon, West Africa, and the Pacific Is- 
lands—were known as “special régime colonies”, and had tariffs 
containing some undisguised preferential features. Japan abol- 
ished the Korean export duties in 1919. The Virgin Islands still 
levy the few low export duties which were in effect when these 
islands were taken over from Denmark. Strangely enough Ger- 
many had no preferential taxes in her colonies and apparently 
made no attempt to control their raw materials. 

In as much as the founders of our nation in the Constitution 
forbade export taxes, the United States has had but little ex- 
perience with this type of control. It learned something of such 
taxes, however, through the Philippine export tariff which we 
inherited from Spain. After 1909 taxes were remitted on certain 
goods consumed in the United States, notably hemp, copra, 
sugar and tobacco. The immediate result of this policy was 
disturbance of trade relations with other countries and great 
dissatisfaction among Philippine producers, who felt that the 
preferential tax cut off their foreign markets and in effect subsi- 
dized those American manufacturers who were using their prod- 
ucts. The opposition, in the Philippines, to this preferential 
tariff became so bitter that it was finally abandoned in 1913. 

We must, in all fairness, distinguish, in any discussion of the 
subject, the purposes for which export taxes may be levied. There 
have been export taxes for revenue and there have been export 
taxes for the purpose of conservation. The former are imposed 
on all, alike, and in some countries where the entire wealth is in 
raw products, a small tax on exports seems to be the most con- 
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venient and reasonable way to raise revenue. The States of 
Brazil, for instance, have depended for their revenues, in times 
past, entirely on their export duties on coffee and rubber. For 
conservation a prohibitive export tax may be justifiable, but if it 
is prohibitive it often might better take the form of a direct 
government order prohibiting export. For instance, duties for 
the purpose of conservation have been placed on lumber from 
British Columbia and from certain Balkan States. These, being 
applied alike to all buyers, are in the main fair and proper. In 
some cases they virtually stop exportation and in others they cut 
down export to shipments for special purposes and thus prevent 
wholesale destruction of the forests. Canada had a typical ex- 
perience with an export duty when she imposed a tax in 1866 on 
pine, oak and spruce logs “to encourage saw-milling by offsetting 
the American import duty upon lumber”. So much bitterness 
was caused in the United States by that tax that finally, in the 
Dingley Tariff Act of 1897, it was provided that import duties on 
lumber should be increased an amount equal to export duties, 
wherever such were imposed. Canada at last realized that she 
was creating more ill-will than she was helping her saw-milling, 
and she removed her export tax. 

For purposes of monopolization, unless the monopoly is com- 
plete either because there is no other source of supply or because 
no substitute for the material can be used, the results may be the 
opposite of what is desired. In such cases the home industry is 
cut off from its markets and a new industry is forced into existence 
elsewhere. Turkey’s recent experience with the exportation of 
angora goats to New Mexico is a case in point. She saw the 
possibility of the establishment of mohair production in the 
United States and she did not want to lose her monopoly of the 
raw material. She put an export tax amounting to $500 on each 
animal, but that did not prevent the continued exportation of 
goats. In desperation she has removed the tax and replaced it 


‘with an order of the Sultan to the effect that no goat shall be 


exported. The penalty for violation is death. 

Another duty, levied for the purpose of monopolization, is the 
West African tax on palm kernels when going to any country 
outside the British Empire. The law was enacted on October 7, 
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1916, and imposed a tax of £1,2s,6d per long ton of palm kernels. 
The Nigerian Government of British West Africa, in March, 
1919, added to this an export duty of £2 per long ton on all ship- 
ments outside the Empire, this law being limited to five years. 
This tax went into effect on October 20, 1919, covering all ship- 
ments from Nigeria proper, the Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. 
The history of this case is illuminating. Previous to the War the 
largest consumption of palm kernels was in Germany. Hamburg 
took the chief share of the exports, crushing the kernels, using the 
oil in edible margarines and fats, and selling the “‘cake” to the 
farmers for cattle feed. England had attempted to encourage the 
use of the oil-cake by her farmers in order to put her new oil- 
crushing industry, which had been started in Hull, on a firm basis. 
She had not been successful to any marked extent, and the oil 
crushers at Hull had to dispose of their oil-cake in foreign countries. 
Marseilles, with her soap and perfumery manufacturers, was the 
next largest consumer of West Africa’s palm kernels after Ham- 
burg, getting most of her supplies from French colonies, and Hull 
lagged considerably behind these two. The exports to other 
countries were practically nil. Then came the War, shutting off 
Germany altogether from the sources of palm kernels, and, after 
the first two years, Hull too was cut off from her supply by the 
submarine warfare which effectively discouraged trade between 
West Africa and England. 

Meanwhile the United States, which before the War had been 
becoming more and more dependent on the oil crushers of Europe 
for the portion of her vegetable oil consumption that exceeded her 
cottonseed oil output, was developing an oil-crushing industry of 
her own. Three of the largest cottonseed oil producers erected 
new large plants, greatly increasing their capacity. In 1916 a 
committee of the British Colonial Office which had been studying 
the vegetable oil situation reported that “the German farmers 
used oil-cake more than British farmers, and that the trade would 
revert to Germany after the War if left unguarded.” It suggested 
a preferential export tariff on palm kernels from West Africa. Mr. 
Bonar Law sponsored this and urged immediate legislation in Par- 
liament. The tariff wasimposed, and since the submarine situation 
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discouraged shipments to England and France, vast stores of 
palm kernels rotted in West Africa, while the United States— 
with an open way to West Africa via the southern route—de- 
veloped its vegetable oil industry, using copra from the Philippines, 
soya beans from Manchuria, and peanuts from new plantations in 
Texas and from the Orient. 

Resolutions against the new and growing policy of control have 
been passed at most of the various international meetings of the 
last three years, from the International Chamber of Commerce to 
the International Labor Convention; in the Supreme Council of 
the League of Nations, and at the meeting in London in 1920 of 
the International Economic Conference. And yet, as Signor 
Tittoni said at the Economic Conferences of the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, “not one of the resolutions thus solemnly 
made and adopted is to-day in the process of execution. r 

Why are export taxes so much more a menace to the peace of 
the world than import taxes? The answer is partly economic and 
partly psychological. The world is accustomed to import taxes, 
whereas, export taxes are, in general, a new matter, and the 
really important point is that they are upsetting established 
relationships, thus destroying industries in the unfavored coun- 
tries and driving individuals in those foreign countries into bank- 
ruptcy. Goods in international trade are usually sold on a C. I. F. 
(Cost, Insurance and Freight) basis, seldom including import 
taxes. The importer pays the tax which his country has imposed, 
and if he does not like it his grievance is with his own government. 
Export taxes on the other hand always figure in the price of 
goods. Again the importer pays, but in this case he pays the tax 
of a foreign country. On the face of it, the matter is one of 
“taxation without representation”’. 

The traders do not stop to figure out whether or not economic 
price readjustments tend to throw the burden back on the vendor 
in the long run. They merely see that in addition to the price 
which the seller asks, the tax must be paid. As a matter of fact, 
however, from an economic standpoint it is probable that where 
trade is not actually stopped by an export tax the importer pays, 
in most cases, the lion’s share of the tax. John Stuart Mill 
pointed out, back in 1847, that— 
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In general there could be little doubt that a country which imposed export 
taxes would succeed in making foreign countries contribute something to its 
revenue; . . . if international morality, therefore, were rightly under- 
stood and acted upon, such taxes, as being contrary to the universal weal, 
would not exist. . . . A country cannot be expected to renounce the 
power of taxing foreigners, unless foreigners will, in return, practice towards 
itself the same forbearance. The only mode in which a country can save itself 
from being a loser by the revenue duties imposed by other countries on its 
commodities is to impose corresponding revenue duties on theirs. 

In other words, if one country starts, the rest must follow, and 
that is what is happening to-day. The newer members of our 
international community have run wild with this new form 
of warfare. The little Baltic States have restricted the formerly 
free movement of commodities to an alarming extent. Esthonia 
has been extending rapidly her list of export duties on raw 
materials, so that now her neighbors must pay toll to her if 
they want to buy from her producers such things as milk 
powder, garden produce, fish, window glass, raw hides, soap, 
washing soda, casein, lumber and so on down a long list. Latvia 
in return put new export duties, in October, 1921, on leather goods, 
skins, hides, bone dust, butter, wool waste, rags and timber, thus 
adding to an already long series of articles. Lithuania, to meet 
these duties, in the same month, revised upward and enlarged her 
list of export duties on over a hundred items. 

The Balkan States, on the other hand, have already tasted the 
bitterness engendered by this sort of warfare, and during the last 
year Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and even Bulgaria, have re- 
duced or eliminated a few of their taxes on exports. For the 
moment this has somewhat relieved the situation, but it is still an 
open question whether these States can establish reciprocal re- 
lations, which will prevent the breaking out anew of this economic 
warfare, until the larger States of Europe set the example. At 
present Czechoslovakia is taxing exports of such materials as cellu- 
lose, hops and kaolin. Jugoslavia is taxing cereals, hemp, wax, 
flax, wool, hides, silk cocoons and lumber. Roumania in 1919 en- 
acted a tariff covering all exports at twenty per cent ad valorem. 
Bulgaria levies export duties on animals, animal products, cereals, 
vegetables and derivatives thereof, and coal. 

Italy is greatly alarmed at the growing list of export taxes in 
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the countries from which she draws her raw materials., If she is 
shut off from obtaining supplies for her factories on even terms 
with other countries, her situation will be serious in the extreme. 
She has little but her olive oil with which to retaliate. 

The Versailles Treaty with Germany recognized the use of ex- 
port duties as a means of economic warfare by forbidding certain 
taxes that might hamper the position of other countries. For 
instance, Article 31 of Chapter II of the Annex to Part III pro- 
hibited the imposition of export duties on metals or coal exported 
to Germany from the Saar Basin or on exports from Germany to 
the Saar Basin. Article 90 (Section VIII of Part ITI) enacted 
freedom from taxes or other restrictions for fifteen years on coal 
exports to Germany, in case Upper Silesia was transferred to 
Poland. Article 224 of the Austrian Treaty forbade Poland and 
Czechoslovakia for fifteen years to levy differential duties on coal 
for Austria. For a maximum of three years pending conclusion 
of reciprocal agreements on the supply of raw materials, no ex- 
port duty or restriction on reasonable quantities of coal or lignite 
was to be allowed. 

Germany, in spite of this agreement, enacted in December, 
1919, a tax on export licenses, based on the export value of the 
goods. This value is calculated by the Ministers of Commerce 
and Finance when the goods are priced in foreign currency. So 
long as the internal value of the mark is greater than its value in 
foreign exchange, this amounts to a sharing of profits between the 
German Government and the foreign buyer, but when the in- 
ternal value of the mark falls below its foreign exchange value, 
the tax operates like any other export tax to discourage exports. 

The European export duties, so far discussed, have been taxes 
that are aimed primarily at partial monopolization, and en- 
couragement of home essential industries at the expense of similar 
industries in foreign countries. Although they create enmities 
and international friction, they have one element of fairness in 
that they bear on every outside country alike. As distinct from 
these there is a still more menacing type of export tariff, known 
as preferential duties, in the dominions, colonies and outlying 
possessions of the larger European countries. New prohibitive 
export taxes are being levied on goods going to any but the mother 
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countries, which are threatening the established lines of commerce. 

During the War the British Government greatly stimulated the 
tanning of hides in India, while the tanning of skins was forbidden. 
Protective export duties were then imposed on September 17, 
1919, on the export of both hides and skins to maintain the one 
industry and to revive the other. These amount to fifteen per cent 
ad valorem, two-thirds of which is rebated on exports from India to 
other parts of the British Empire. This tax bears heaviest on 
the United States, for nearly forty per cent of our imports of goat 
skins formerly came from India. The glazed kid industry in this 
country has been built almost wholly on Indian imports. It is 
understood that “very strong official representations” were made 
by our State Department protesting against this discrimination, 
but the tax remains unmodified. Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that the British Chamber of Commerce has passed resolu- 
tions of protest against this tax, while the British Tanners’ 
Federation officially is pleased with it. 

The oldest preferential export tariff now in force in the British 
Empire is that on tin ore from the Federated Malay States, which 
was established in 1903. There were previously export duties 
for revenue on tin and tin ore which were not preferential, but in 
addition to these a prohibitive tax was then placed on all exports 
except to the United Kingdom and Australia. Sir Frank 
Swettenham, who was Resident-General at the time when the 
duty was imposed, explained this duty in a book which he pub- 
lished in 1907. He said: “An American attempt to transfer this 
tin-smelting to American soil, and so obtain, in time, complete 
control of Malay tin production, was frustrated by imposing a 
prohibitive duty on the exportation of tin ore and giving an 
equivalent rebate on all ore smelted in the Straits Colony.” 
Mr. William S. Culbertson, of the United States Tariff Commission, 
points out that at that time an American concern was making a 
first attempt to smelt tin ore in the United States, but he believes 
there was no danger of this concern monopolizing the Malay tin 
ore supply, as Sir Frank Swettenham suggested. “Apparently 
the real reason,” says Mr. Culbertson, “for the prohibitive surtax 
was to prevent any outside competition whatever with the tin 
smelters of the Straits Settlements.” 
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Another step taken in the British Empire to control its raw 
materials and to levy toll on the world for them is in the case of 
the Island of Mauru, formerly a German possession but turned 
over, by the Allied and Associated Powers, to Great Britain under 
a mandate. In this Pacific island is the largest supply of high- 
grade phosphate in the world (except perhaps a deposit recently 
discovered in Morocco). A private concern, under a concession 
from the German Government, was working the phosphate and 
selling freely to all buyers. In 1919, Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand purchased this concession agreeing that the phos- 
phates should be sold at cost to the three Governments. No 
phosphates could be sold to any other country until the re- 
quirements of these three Governments were satisfied, and then 
only at market price. Australia and New Zealand ratified this 
agreement at once, but it met vigorous opposition in the British 
Parliament on the basis that it was contrary to the spirit of the 
agreements on mandates under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. It was finally accepted with an amendment, as follows: 
“The agreement is hereby confirmed, subject to the provisions of 
Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

Meanwhile Egypt has placed a preferential duty on cotton and 
hides; South Africa on timber, sugar, hides, skins and diamonds; 
and now Australia has under consideration a tariff imposing an 
export duty on wool to all countries outside the Empire. Thus 
the new British policy of “Empire Protection” is rapidly pro- 
gressing through the establishment by Dominions and colonies of 
discriminatory export duties and prohibitions. 

Especial note of the developments of these taxes in the British 
Empire is made because of their striking reversal of her free trade 
policies, and also because these taxes, more than those of any 
other country, affect the industries of the United States. It is 
important to note in this connection that because of the specific 
prohibition of export duties in the Constitution, the United 
States cannot retaliate at once by placing an export tax on, say, 
cotton, which would strike a blow at the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try in much the same way that the taxes just described have 
hit industries in this country. 

It would not be amiss, also, to call attention to the fact that 
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Signor Tittoni, in his Williamstown address, was in error when he 
said that the prohibition of export taxes in the Constitution was 
confined to States but did not prohibit the Federal Government 
from enacting such taxes. This point, on several occasions, has 
been specifically before the Supreme Court, which has ruled 
consistently that exportation of all kinds of merchandise from the 
United States must be free not only from direct taxation but also 
from any tax which burdens exportation. We have given proof, 
however, that when occasion requires the Constitution can be 
amended with rapidity. 

England’s power in the trade of the world and the example set 
by her renunciation of her world-wide free trade principles make 
her actions of peculiar importance at this time. Her new policy 
of fostering monopolies has hit other countries besides the United 
States. Italy suffered under her restrictions of coal exports, and 
now complains that the San Remo agreement between France and 
England has created a petroleum monopoly which will seriously 
affect the Italian people. 

But England is not alone in this practice. France, with her 
newly restored control of the iron mines of Alsace and Lorraine, 
has hastened to put an export tariff on iron and also on bauxite, 
both of which will fall heavily on other European countries. 
Argentina’s new export duty on grain will be felt in Europe when- 
ever our exports are not sufficient to hold the price at a level 
where Argentina’s farmers and exporters will have to pay her tax. 
Portugal and Spain are throwing up a barrier of new export duties, 
and Italy is being forced to retaliate on her few raw materials. 

Thus the tide sweeps on. Can the Powers, when they gather 
at Genoa, meet this new menace to the peace of the world and 
come to agreements which will be observed? It cannot be done 
unless all the Great Powers of the world are represented, and are 
ready to abide by the agreements which they reach. Mr. Filene, 
in calling attention to the menace of monopolies of basic raw 
materials and prevention of their free distribution, is pointing to 
the most dangerous cause of international friction that exists 
to-day. 


GoRTON JAMES. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOOD AND EVIL 
BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


OnE sultry August morning in 1919 a writer, whom we shall 
call Gideon, was seated at an open window of a cottage by the sea 
when he became aware of certain throbbing sounds. Was it a 
pump in the neighborhood, which he had never heard before? 
Or was it the sound of drums? They must surely be drums. Even 
as he listened they multiplied until he thought he heard thousands 
of them throbbing in the heat. Some were louder than others; 
but the loudest, he conceived, were some two millenniums away,— 
if we may be permitted to express time in terms of sound, as we 
shall. They were of about the era, he thought, of the greatest 
might of the Roman Empire. Others were a little fainter, and 
others fainter still, and thus he was carried back and back into 
the remote ages of man. Yet each series—or group—was dis- 
tinct from every other series. All beat together in a mighty, a 
somewhat terrifying rhythm, which at intervals was syncopated, 
and at other moments unsyncopated, like the beat of the pump, 
which he had forgotten. All of ancient history was unrolling 
itself in those drums. He was gazing into a vista of sound. 
History, the conflict of passions creative and primitive, was ex- 
perienced and felt in those rhythms rather than seen and thought. 
The tympanums of the legions as they tramped, the bucinas and 
the clarions, were scarlet sounds. Here, as his mind swept back, 
annihilating time, were dark peoples on the borders of that an- 
cient, land-surrounded sea; dark peoples clad in white, swaying, 
revelling, feasting; archers and chariots going forth to war, 
pillage and lust; towers crashing, human cries; long lines of 
bowed captives treading the hot, eastern dust. Mad processions 
wound through the streets of strange white cities chanting to 
Tammuz or Sandan or Cybele. Mantis, kedeshim, sacred men 
of Ishtar sat in the sunbaked temple courts, chewing the sacred 
food in rhythm. Slaves were driven forth in the hot dawns to 
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raise the temple stones in that rhythm; artists chipped, craftsmen 
beat in it. Then, in another rhythm, all crumbled away. 

Time rolled back. Gideon seemed to be in the hot darkness of 
clashing gongs where gods of fear and lust, of war and hate held 
out brazen arms to be fed, and then these vanished. Now there 
were only sun-dried villages of the plain where the great rivers, 
Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel and Euphrates flow down to a sunny sea. 
Half naked men and women were squatting under the palms, 
beating soldrums, made of skins stretched over fire-hollowed 
blocks. Souldrums! 

Presently Gideon picked up his pen, and instantly his hand 
began to move across the page, in rhythm: 


The strokes of the pen made the rhythm audible. It rose, only 
to fall again impotently. It was jazz time, syncopated, the 
rhythm of the blood. Again he was impelled to put his pen to 
the sheet, and now it ran over the paper like this:— 


This rhythm was unsyncopated, with the accent on the first 
beat, the rhythm of machinery, of the pump he might have 
heard, the rhythm of the locomotive, PUFF, puff, PUFF, puff; 
the rhythm of industry, of the factory and the mill, of the reaper 
as he swings his scythe; of great poetry and prose, of great music. 
It swept on and on. 

Once more Gideon put his pen to the paper, and now he became, 
as it were, a seismograph. The pen started out in the creative 
rhythm, but it seemed to be interfered with. It became broken, 
confused, staggering. Then it would get a start again, only to 
be slowed down by the syncopated. At the end of the experi- 
ment, of which he was merely a passive agent, the two came to such 
a mighty grip that the world rocked as with an earthquake— 
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What did it mean? It has taken some years to acquire a 
theory of life to fit this and other experiences which Gideon had. 

Owing to the limitations of this article, only a few suggestive 
aspects of our hypothesis can be presented. In the first place we 
posit what we shall call a primitive mind, as distinct from an 
“unconscious” or “subconscious”. It controls a brain situated 
on either side of the spine, which is the sympathetic nervous 
system; and it normally supervises metabolism and digestion, 
which is carried on by a primitive energy moving a set of muscles 
in the syncopated rhythm. It controls, in the same rhythm, the 
beating of the heart; and breathing—which, however, is regu- 
lated in another rhythm by another mind, the creative. When 
called upon, the primitive mind operates the glands, which are 
centres of administration for the direction and concentration of 
energy. Ordinarily man performs in the syncopated rhythm of 
this mind the acts which are expressions of primitive instincts, 
such as chewing when he is hungry, laughing—when it is the ex- 
plosion of a primitive emotion—and certain dances, as when he 
breaks into capers and drags one foot after the other. Savage 
dancing is in this rhythm; also involuntary acts, as when a sudden 
noise causes a leap. All this, except humor and dancing, applies 
to animals. A cub takes the breast in that rhythm. Man, how- 
ever, has habits in it, biting the nails or scratching the head, or 
twitching—primitive emotions seeking expression. 

The syncopated primitive energy of this mind is capable of 
using the voluntary muscles, not only in involuntary acts, but in 
habits which are acquired from the conscious or creative mind, 
such as walking, using the hands and body for constructive 
purposes, writing, tending machines, playing games, and so 
forth. These, when learned by the primitive mind, are carried 
on automatically; but in an unsyncopated rhythm, because they 
are under the direction of the creative mind, whose dominant 
will-energy is reinforcing the primitive. 

The primitive mind is ancestral. All our inheritances are in it, 
from the beginning of animal life, without doubt. The body 
must be regarded as the phenomenal and physical projection of 
the primitive mind, the nature of which, in any individual, must 
have been fixed at conception. It is a unique combination of 
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tendencies or forces of countless ancestors, and the result of a 
compromise of these forces. They are manifested in the features, 
in the peculiar structure of any body, of any organism; and also 
in the adaptability of that organism for certain accomplishments 
or habits acquired by the primitive mind in prehistoric ages, such 
as the use of weapons, instruments or tools in arts or crafts. 
Some individuals, for instance, are more combative than others, 
some play games, or draw or carve, with more facility than others. 
This structure of the organism and these tendencies could not be 
dynamically manifested unless the primitive mind were continu- 
ously supplied with this ancestral energy—or what we phenom- 
enally recognize as energy—which the primitive mind distributes 
to the body. Nevertheless the creative mind—which we are 
coming to—is able when it gains control of the body to effect 
modifications in the organism, and hence undoubtedly in the in- 
heritance. The creative mind is therefore the factor in evolution. 

The primitive mind is concerned with preserving and reproduc- 
ing the body. Its concerns or desires for this end are called prim- 
itive instincts. It is excited and the ancestral energy is aroused 
by emotions of cupidity, precaution or fear, which strive to be 
expressed in acts. The acts which express these emotions are 
often termed instincts, such as eating or combat, or gathering in 
herds by animals and by men in society; acquiring, holding and 
possessing money or goods, or those we primitively love. 

One of the discoveries in which Swedenborg anticipated 
confirmation by science is that the rhythm of the breathing and 
the brain is the same, and differs from that of the blood beat. It 
is unsyncopated. In our hypothesis what is ordinarily called 
the brain is the instrument of a creative mind whose will-energy 
is in this rhythm. If we might term the basic function of the 
primitive mind the digestion of food, then the basic function of 
the creative mind is the digestion of experience. It makes asso- 
ciations between phenomenal aspects of the universe, people, 
things, events, recording them in the “memory”. The creative 
mind has instincts, too; and they are similarly, as might be ex- 
pected, of self-preservation and sex. There can be no doubt that 
sex, in addition to being a passion of the primitive mind, is the 
mainspring of creative forces. And it was with a profound 
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conviction that the ancient religions conceived of divinity as 
male and female, both in the physical and creative realms. 
Whether or not this principle was left out of the original teachings 
of Jesus, which otherwise confirm the true nature of mind, is an 
interesting speculation. There are indications in the Gospels 
that it was not disregarded. The self-preservative instinct of 
the creative mind is exerted to protect the body from mental 
conflicts, to foster and cherish a certain group of associations to 
which we shall in a moment refer, and which are the individual 
so far as it is concerned. Now, just as the primitive instincts are 
“true”, can be gratified, in their value, so also the creative in- 
stincts are “true”; that is, capable of realization,—as may be 
proved when we learn to trust them utterly. Fundamentally 
hope and faith, as these emotions may be called, the “will-to- 
believe”, contemplate union or emotional identity with those we 
“love” or desire. The instincts in the relationships are for the 
construction or coédrdination of elements hitherto diverse, in 
harmony, proportion, symmetry—in beauty, for which a better 
word would be significance. Sometimes, perhaps, the urge seems 
simply for these, and we do not understand that they always 
imply a communion of minds. 

The interesting thing about the creative mind is that it can 
possess the senses, relegating to the primitive mind its functions 
of digestion, and so forth, and acquired habits; conferring a more 
desirable value on eating and drinking and the sex relationship, 
which in this case is not promiscuous. Paul knew a great deal 
more about psychology than has been suspected when he wrote 
that the mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of the spirit is 
life and peace. We do not mean to say that the primitive emo- 
tions may not confer satisfaction and happiness in their own value. 
There are thus two values of response to sense stimuli; to put the 
thing broadly, it depends upon which mind we are living in. The 
trouble comes when the creative instincts are aroused and we get 
a conflict with the primitive emotions, of the two rhythms, the 
two energies which, when it grows acute, Paul characterizes as 
“death”; and which in the figurative language of the Gospels is 
referred to as the “everlasting fire”; a very real figure, for in the 
intense “religious” or creative experience it has an absolute 
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resemblance to fire. We venture to say that it is the fire and not 
the conflict which lasts forever, though the conflict may be pro- 
longed and terrible until a knowledge is gained of the ability of 
the power of the creative energy to put an end to it, and of the 
manner of using that power. 

Instincts are not aroused, as is commonly thought, by sugges- 
tion through the senses, by what we hear or see or read in this 
phenomenal world. What we have to call the emotional realm 
is basic, the phenomenal secondary. In the acute creative experi- 
ence emotions are thoroughly realized as manifested by forces, 
in what is known as “automatism”; they contemplate the kind 
of phenomenal action expressed in ideas. Ideas are translations 
by the digestive apparatus of the creative mind of emotions into 
phenomenal concepts, symbols, words and diagrams, pictures 
and sounds. All our “knowledge”, all our emotional experience, 
is in these concepts, in order that we may understand the emo- 
tions for action in the phenomenal world. They are our memory 
associations. 

When we make an association between two hitherto diverse— 
to us—elements of the universe this new knowledge always comes 
by creative emotions, which we recognize by their value, if we 
have wholeness. But the significance of these creative associa- 
tions is human unity of a special kind, which we shall attempt to 
explain by illustration. Suppose a man, in the cave-dwelling 
days, is expressing in rhythm a primitive emotion by rubbing two 
sticks together. This is akin to savage dancing. Suddenly the 
sticks take fire. He jumps away, in an involuntary act of fear 
of a new phenomenon. Perhaps the fire burns him. We shall 
deal with involuntary acts later on. After a while wonder over- 
comes his fear, and he has the creative emotion which makes the 
association between friction and fire. This gives him joy; ad- 
venturously he rubs the sticks again, this time in a more desirable 
emotion than the first; and now he has a “hunch”—another 
creative emotion,—that if these two sticks will burn other sticks 
will. He has another flush of joy. Our contention, which we 
here considerably anticipate, will be that when a creative emo- 
tion is pure, that is, unopposed by a primitive emotion, and there 
is no conflict in the mind, it expresses a truth; which means that 
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the facts in the phenomenal world correspond to the emotional 
“sense of truth” of our fire-bringer. The emotion is first ex- 
pressed in thought, and again in delight in act when the other 
sticks do burn, as anticipated. He now has digested or exploded 
two emotions by making two associations. He makes a third. 
He connects the heat of the fire with the coldness of the cave. He 
gathers some sticks and hurries to the cave and kindles a fire 
before the amazed members of his tribe. We shall suppose 
speech to have developed sufficiently for him to make use of it, 
too. 

The three associations he has made, which we shall call D, E 
and F, are three advances in knowledge of the unity of the uni- 
verse. As he describes and illustrates each member of the tribe, 
if he understands—which means if a primitive emotion of desire 
or fear does not oppose—expresses each emotion as he listens and 
looks on. That is, the emotions of these understanding members 
immediately precede what we call the explanation, as the fire- 
bringers did, and are there at the time to be expressed. The 
sight of the flames, the sounds of the fire-bringers’ words, the 
phenomenal stimuli do not arouse the emotions, but merely 
make the necessary picture and sound records in the mind. The 
emotion uses the senses to certify to it. This is also true with a 
primitive emotion; and except in involuntary acts, the emotion 
is felt before the making of the association. 

The essence of fire-bringing is not humanitarian, laying stress 
on the material service to mankind, and hence not primitive. It 
is that a group of minds have expressed, together, a consecutive 
series of creative emotions which have increased their knowledge 
of universal unity from D to F inclusive. This experiencing of 
identical creative emotions is the thing called love. The minds 
are identical, since a man is at any moment what he thinks and 
feels. 

If, with “undivided attention”, interest, wholeness, we read 
the book of a modern fire-bringer, historian, scientist, we shall 
find our mind anticipating each point, association he makes. He 
is using, for us, “just the right word”, or expression. When we 
are “learning” from a book we are expressing the symbols on the 
page, acting them in thought. We are not expressing them 
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simultaneously with the author, but we are a “member” of 
him, of the “body” of our fellow beings who have made these 
unity associations; capable of creative emotional communion 
with them—of love. Science, knowledge, may be likened to a 
vine sprung from a sprout which, when it forked, made the first 
association in the mind of man in the series attesting to universal 
unity. One association has grown out of another; there is con- 
tinuity and unity not only of facts but of minds. These are the 
branches. 

Sentimentality, which is characteristic of our civilization, is a 
conflict between the two rhythms, the energies of the two minds, 
and is the “divided self”. Our civilization is based on morality, 
ethics, the knowledge of “good and evil”, a dogma. If we are 
adherents of these and believe that they are founded upon some 
“divine” or universal law, and if we are unable to state that law 
in terms of science,—as have been defined,—then our house of 
knowledge is built upon the sands of dogma. Dogmas are the 
danger spots in the conflict of the “divided self”’. 

We have seen that the essence of love, social unity, consists in 
the being in the same emotions with others, in the making of those 
associations which are, indeed, creating a universe, since with 
each one it grows more complete. The making of such associa- 
tions is a bond with a fellow being which, at the time of making, 
we feel to be eternally true. Such is the creative instinct-truth 
of social unity from which morality and ethics spring. We have 
all known at moments the joy of this love. The dogma which has 
been made as an association, or record in our minds, is pronounced 
by the churches to be true, yet the churches do not connect it up 
with the continuous series of unity associations which is the vine 
of knowledge as well as the human vine of the “kingdom of 
heaven”. Our dogma does not say that science is “spiritual”’; 
but that something else is “spiritual” —“doing good” to others, 
“thinking about others”, being concerned about society. Our 
dogma does not seek first the Kingdom of God in creativeness, 
and say that these things shall be added unto us. But if we seek 
them first, bestow all our goods to feed the poor and give our body 
to be burned, we are doing so for primitive reasons and material 
ends. We “fool ourselves”. 
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And this is why. We have, though we may not be aware of it, 
two emotions each seeking to become us, one primitive and the 
other creative. An emotion becomes us when it is strong enough 
to seize in our mind the association which it wants and prevent 
another emotion from getting the association it wants. Now 
because of a lack of adequate associations of scientific knowledge 
which would enable us, or our creative emotion, properly to make 
use of its strength and obtain a victory, the primitive emotion has 
a great advantage. What does the primitive emotion, the primi- 
tive will, in seeking to become us, to use us, desire? It desires 
consideration, position, esteem, friends who will help us, no dis- 
agreeable differences of opinion or financial worries. Morality 
and orthodox religion, it thinks, can get it all these. “We” 
should be shocked, perhaps, if we thought that we were moral or 
religious for such reasons. “We” in this case is the creative emo- 
tion which is dominantly us at the moment when the act or 
thought is in question. But there, in our associations, is the out- 
lying dogma-island of ignorance, the danger spot. The primitive 
emotion seizes this and becomes the dominant emotion, becomes 
us; and we think, in practising morality, humanitarianism, in do- 
ing good to others who are not in emotional unity with us, and 
which therefore demands a dutiful effort, that we are “spiritual’’. 
It should be observed here that we must rid ourselves of the 
notion that these emotions are “inside” of us, in a kind of rubbish 
garret called the “subconscious”. The whole back of the uni- 
verse is our “subconscious”. We are instruments which are 
possessed and played upon by emotion,—will,—and usually very 
badly played upon. 

There is a very high type of primitive intelligence, moral and 
humanitarian. It is summed up, perhaps as well as could be, in a 
quotation from Green’s History of the English People, in a song of 
one of the old hero kings. “‘Time’s change and chances I have 
abided, held my own fairly, sought not to snare men; oath never 
sware I falsely against right.” Because of an ignorance of Gospel 
psychology, it has persisted as an ideal until to-day. It is not 
sentimental, since no creative instincts, emotions, are involved. 
In the case we are now instancing, where a dogma does not come 
into play, such struggles as occur are between primitive emotions. 
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With one consistent series, desire for honor and standing and fair 
material dealing, others of sex, inebriety and dishonesty, are 
overcome frankly because these latter do not pay in society. 
This is intelligent. There is here no “divided self”, because both 
in thought, argument and action it is the nature of the primitive 
emotions to contend, and the primitive zest is in overcoming or 
conquest, whether in ousting an opponent from a charity board 
or getting a stimulus from self-sacrifice, renunciation. It is this 
primitive will which for generations has been fostered in educa- 
tion, and which is so fatal to creativeness in the child. Hence, 
when the sentimental conflict overtakes us and we seek to become 
ourself, we are fain to become as a child again. Education as 
well as religion has its dogmas, and they are equally dangerous. 
When we have wholeness in a creative emotion which is ex- 
pressing associations, no primitive instincts are aroused. The 
primitive mind, and essential part of our personality, is attending 
only to its routine functions of digestion, and so forth, and per- 
forming the habit, such as writing, for instance, which is used in 
the expression. It must be under the complete control of the 
creative emotion which is us, our will. The creative mind under 
these circumstances calls for a letter or a word, and the primitive 
mind, which has learned these concepts, responds. They are its 
patterns. No emotion is able to “think”, express itself in 
thought or action, unless it controls or dominates the primitive 
mind. It is the nature of the primitive mind to be controlled 
by emotions; for all emotions, whether creative or primitive, are 
of the nature of will and exert the creative energy. To express 
creatively there must be no minority emotion. While we are in 
this state, then, a primitive emotion attacks the primitive mind, 
exerts itself to compel that mind to express in concepts in the 
associations, and hence in thought and action, some cupidity or 
anxiety, fear. If the invading emotion is strong enough—which 
means that we have not learned to handle this situation—the 
association is made, we are conscious of the idea, the emotion has 
gained entrance into our creative mind and from this vantage 
point is able to direct the primitive mind to energize the glands 
for action in anger, fear or lust. When it becomes conscious 
there is a conflict. In the intervals when we entertain the prim- 
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itive, when it overcomes the creative and is our will, it acts with 
the syncopated energy of the primitive instincts it has aroused in 
the nerves, directing us to what it wants. In the intervals when 
our creative hopes regain the ascendancy, they must act against 
the aroused syncopated energy. Here we have the sentimental 
conflict graphically shown at the beginning of this paper. 

We cannot here enter into the motives of emotions controlling 
the will of any individual for acquiring “automatic” writing; but 
it is common, when acquired, and even before it has been acquired, 
for a powerful emotion which cannot get expression in any other 
way to seize the hand or utter itself by the lips in “automatic” 
speech. One day our friend Gideon was moved by the creative 
emotion which possessed him to take up a book and read, and 
with his right hand to put his pen to paper. He was conscious 
of what he read, but not of what he had written “automatically” 
until he put down his book and read the writing. This is an 
experiment well known to psychologists. In this instance the 
creative emotion dominant allowed a minority emotion to ex- 
press itself, in order that Gideon might understand the presence 
in him of two emotions. It is to be remarked that if he had not 
read the sentence he had written it would never have entered his 
consciousness, made an association, been part of his “‘memory”’. 
“ Automatic” writing is never wholeness, although we may have 
in wholeness a dynamic impelling of the hand, when the creative 
emotions are intense. ‘“‘Automatic” phenomena, when the im- 
pulses are primitive, seem to be in the same category with nerv- 
ousness, twitching and involuntary acts, where the minority 
emotion can get expression in no other way. If we are startled 
by a strange noise and jump, we must suppose that the noise— 
although others may be startled by it—is the phenomenal expres- 
sion of an emotional event which has some connection with us. 

It is the urge to become creative that is causing our neuroses 
to-day, a struggle in which defeat is inevitable because of a lack 
of full knowledge of the mental processes involved. The so- 
called “‘moral”’, which is really the creative struggle, can best be 
illustrated, perhaps, by what happens in the artist or scientist 
when he seeks the creative mood. He cannot, by “taking 
thought”, by being anxious, get the new knowledge he desires, 
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add a cubit to his creative stature. And in the intense creative 
experience, like that of our friend Gideon, in which the opposing 
emotions evidence themselves by powerful “automatism”, he has 
found, if he attempts to write against them, that they have a 
more or less forceful grip on his body, and that they are using the 
motor nerves of the arm to prevent creative expression. He has 
to push against them. And the result, as he has learned to his 
cost, is exhaustion. He is thrown into prison. If he is using the 
typewriter, these emotions strike the wrong letters. The creative 
emotions can only partially succeed in getting their associations, 
and then in an adulterated and mutilated form. Words and 
phrases, even familiar ones to him, are blotted out of Gideon’s 
mind. Here, we are convinced, is the clue to loss of memory. 
A supreme creative emotion can recall any life experience it 
desires at the time. Here also is the clue to those disorders of the 
mind and body caused by forgotten events. 

If, in such a conflict as we have just described, Gideon chooses, 
he can permit his hand to write out “automatically” the desire 
or fear which any opposing emotion wishes to express. Paulmust 
have understood and experienced this “automatism”. Such were 
the “motions” or emotions of “sin”, dynamically manifested in 
his “members” when he was “in the flesh” —the primitive mind. 
In the normal experience these primitive emotions are manifested 
as disinclination, laziness. If they gain associations, we must 
agree with these adversaries quickly by expressing and dismissing 
them. It is as fatal to entertain them, argue with them, as with 
flesh and blood adversaries.’ There is, in fact, no difference; the 
wills which belong to these are our obstructors. The thing to 
do when this “foot”, our primitive mind, offends us is to cut it 
off. We can by degrees gain strength in the creative energy to 
shut off the primitive emotions from associations. From the 
practical standpoint we note this fact, that the more we dwell on 
a desire,—instinct,—the more it possesses us. This is as true of 
the creative instincts of hope and faith as it is of the primitive. 
The gaining of creative energy for shutting off the primitive mind 
and exorcising the primitive emotions is known as prayer; and 
the process is familiar to every successful artist, though he may 
See Petrarch’s dialogue with Augustine, and examples in Vol. I of Taylor’s Medieval Mind. 
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not call it by that name. Here, psychologically, is the Christian 
principle of non-resistance, what in religious terms is known as 
“submission of the will”. But let us have it clear what we are 
submitting to. All we have is the choice between two emotions. 
If we take the moralist method, as Adam did; if we “try to think” 
“by the sweat of our brow’’, and not be “lazy”’; if we are anxious 
for the morrow, or what we shall eat, or for the ideas or wool or 
linen wherewith we shall be clothed, we are merely exerting the 
primitive against the creative; letting these emotions write our 
book or conduct our life. This seems like will, because men have 
got it into their heads that will is exertion against opposition; and 
this is primitive will. 

We do not exert the dominant creative emotion which we 
assert. We let it exert itself. It then relaxes the body, and this . 
does the cutting off. We shall find a continual tendency by the 
cut-off primitive emotions to tauten the muscles in involuntary 
impulses, attempting to gain associations. In this situation we 
cannot “think”, except in the intervals when the creative 
emotions gain complete control and we assert and strengthen 
them. During the other intervals the primitive emotions have 
a grip on the centres used by the primitive mind for writing and 
speech. If we try to think or write, we are opposed. If we do 
not, if we persist in this practice of gaining creative will, we are 
filled with energy, and in energy alone is happiness and peace. 
The impulses given to the primitive mind by the invading emo- 
tions, arousing the primitive energy, are utilized by that mind in 
its normal functions, and we are actually using the energy of our 
enemies to build up the body, and for digestion, and incidentally 
“blessing” them. There is no opposition of the rhythms, hence 
no drop in our energy. When we feel tired, it is because of a 
clash of energies. It is thus we lose energy. Salvation from 
sentimentalism demands courage and faith; but the suffering is 
sweetened. As time goes on we shall get longer and longer inter- 
vals of true expression. : 

As we practice this, in the intervals when primitive centres are 
cut off and we have no thoughts, these are rather wonderfully 
replaced by the creative rhythm. Little by little, as we feel this 
rhythmic energy pulsing through us, the spasmodic efforts of the 
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primitive emotions cease, the discord, or the tempest, is stilled. 
The breathing, which is regulated by the creative mind, grows 
rhythmic; in deep breaths the surplus energy of the primitive 
emotions is relieved. From this phenomenon, no doubt, the 
state is called “inspiration”. Sometimes the eyes are shut, in 
order the better to prevent sense expression; the word “mystic” 
seems to be derived from the Greek for “shutting the eyes”. 
But we need no longer call the practice a mystic one. As the 
rhythm gathers strength and sweep, the aroused energy of the 
primitive subsides, the attacking emotions have no longer any 
effect upon the primitive mind. The reason for this is interesting. 
When the “inspiration” comes, the creative emotions express 
themselves in phrases, patterns of the rhythm, cadences, vibra- 
tions which are ours, our style, our self. These patterns are func- 
tions of the organism, dependent upon the capacity of the chest 
and other factors; and the body, as an instrument, is a creation of 
the primitive mind. The body must respond to the emotional 
pattern that fits it, to the phenomenal expression of this, which is 
apparently shared by the emotions of the creative mind. In this 
pattern, as we write or speak in wholeness, we hear the words 
breaking on our consciousness like waves on the shores of a sea, 
a sea of all moods. It is the strength of harmony, of exaltation, 
of unity with other minds which music lovers feel at a concert 
when the orchestra and the audience are one. Each creative 
mind, apparently, takes the rhythm in its own pattern. It is 
therefore the strength of many wills expressing sequential emo- 
tions. In music. Yes, its effect is music, and when thoughts 
are shut off it can be expressed as music. With this rhythm the 
soldiers of Cromwell and Huss shattered their enemies. Here is 
the origin of hymns, and all creative religious music; of heroic, 
elegiac and lyric verse. Festal hymns in Greece were chanted by 
the people in unison, and epic verse recited to the lyre. It is 
inevitably associated with social expression. Mr. Frazer, in an 
interesting comment,’ observes that the musician has done his 
part as well as the prophet and thinker in the making of religion. 
He quotes Pindar who, speaking of the lyre, says that all things 
hateful to Zeus in earth and sea tremble at the sound of music. 
2 The Golden Bough, Adonis, Attis, Osiris. 
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Prophets and priests prophesied to the music of harps, psalteries 
and cymbals. David drove away the evil moods of Saul. The 
psalmists, in the language of ancient war, drove out with this 
rhythm their enemies within. 

Francis Galton in his Memories notes that the human senses 
when rhythmically stimulated are capable of eliciting overwhelm- 
ing emotions not yet sufficiently investigated. There seems to be 
such a thing as a rhythmic satisfaction of an instinct not other- 
wise able to be expressed. Early in this paperwe gave an example 
of a cave man rubbing two sticks in a primitive rhythmic ex- 
pression. Here must be the origin of savage dancing to instru- 
ments like the tom-tom, in the syncopated. Some creative music 
incites to marching, and some to creative thought. We should 
expect what is called jazz music, when unsentimental, to express 
not only sense gratification, including sex, in the primitive value, 
but all of what might be called the secondary instincts acquired 
by the primitive mind in the prehistoric ages, which lend 
themselves readily to the competitive and acquisitive aspect of 
our civilization; combat, but with weapons, superstitious fear, 
primitive mirth, the herding tendency and cruelty. In brief, all 
that is included in the term “mammon”’, which is a Syriac word 
for riches, but symbolic of the value. In ancient historic times 
we should have the wild flutes and cymbals of the orgies of 
Astarte, Cybele and Dionysus. In the other value, the pure 
creative, we should have such symphonies, for instance, as those 
of Beethoven, Bach and Brahms, certain hymns and folk songs. 
Any music lying between the two values would involve a conflict 
of the rhythms, and the ear of an artist could detect it as senti- 
mental. Hence the unsentimental jazz would come under the 
head of art, but not of the value of the creative. We find the 
great masters writing syncopation, for contrast. 

Music expresses and resolves, as no other art, what otherwise 
seems to be a universal conflict. What has been written about 
the remorselessness, the cruelty in the animal kingdom would 
seem to be sentimental, an anthropomorphic application of 
man’s dualism to that world. Animals, birds and insects have . 
the two minds. The spider spins his web, perfect in art, struc- 
ture and tension, in the creative rhythm. Birds build their nests, 
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bee and beaver work in it. The creative energy cannot be any 
different in man from that in an elephant, in adog. The differ- 
ence lies in the intelligence of man’s creative emotions, which are 
responsible for his evolution in developing hands for using tools 
and a mouth adapted to speech. Thus he is enabled to enlarge 
his universe by continually making associations of unity. The 
universe of bees and beavers, as we might say, is of the same size 
for all. Man’s dualism is due to the different levels of unity of 
individuals; while every new discovery or invention tends to 
change the organization of society and incites opposition— 
primitive minority emotions in the truth-bringer—from those 
whose material welfare is threatened. Animals must live in 
rhythm. When we shut out thought and get rhythm, harmony, 
we must have the condition of the animal which cannot think in 
symbols, which has no opinions, beliefs, and hence in all probability 
no mental conflict. In the wild state, his “thinking” must be 
the result of what is called “suggestion”, and which is the ex- 
pression of an emotion in phenomenal experience. His emotions 
are satisfied in action, and any energized state, whether of fighting 
or running away, need not arouse our pity. Fear is not a mental 
conflict with the animal. Pain is not keenly felt in an energized 
state, and when he relaxes the creative rhythm takes care of him. 
Some personal experiments in cutting off invading emotions 
during pain have led us to believe that its persistence is due to 
these. 

Without going into the problem of free will here, it can be said 
that man has what practically amounts to a choice of living in 
either one of the two values of emotions, two minds, either of 
which can use all the senses in its own value. But our eye must 
be single, otherwise we shall get blurred expressions, and in 
conflict we shall be full of darkness. Herein, we think, lies the 
confusion which has dwelt in the minds of men concerning the 
psychology of the Gospels. The creative mind can stimulate the 
glands and give sensual as well as sensuous satisfaction. Its 
power and adaptability seem limitless. Saints and ascetics 
‘starved the senses”. Undoubtedly they made use-of powerful 
primitive emotions in this act of will. It is not the nature of the 
creative emotions to oppose, and any attempt to use them thus 
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brings on the conflict which is darkness. We think that there 
can be such things as ecstatic, yet possessive and primitive visions. 
At any rate, no visions have ever been of value to mankind except 
in the few cases where they have been expressed afterward in art, 
speech or writing or pictures. The Son of Man comes eating and 
drinking, enjoying to the full sensual pleasures in wholeness, 
which seems basically to be reality. Here is seemingly the idea of 
the Last Supper, of the early Christian custom of eating together, 
in communion. The taste of food, in the creative rhythm, has an 
exquisite value not realized in the primitive. 

A state of wholeness, and therefore a true expression of reality, 
we have defined as the complete control of the personality by the 
creative mind; and science as a consecutive series of phenomenal 
associations attesting to the unity of the universe. We have 
called the state of the individual of making new unity associations 
in wholeness, and also of expressing them with others, a state of 
love. But there also may be a state of wholeness, of truth, of 
emotional indentity with others, and hence of love, which can be 
termed not yet science. This is art, and we give the term the 
widest possible application. We may look at a landscape or a 
portrait and feel that it is true; or we may observe a phenomenon, 
and have the same pure emotion. But we cannot prove to others 
the truths of pictorial or literary art; and no critic, no matter how 
high his standing, can make us believe that a picture is good, or 
true for us if we do not feel the emotion. There are, however, 
what may be called standards of ‘art; such pictures as Leonardo’s, 
which have been attested to in wholeness, as we infer, by great 
numbers of individuals. The standard, however, can never be 
that of science, until art is science. 

The great products of art bring us into a state of emotional 
identity with others, but the difficulty is that we do not possess 
the knowledge to remain in that state because these phenomena, 
—with one exception we shall mention—have not been con- 
nected up with the main body of science. The intermediate 
unity associations have not been made. There is, nevertheless, 
one branch of art which is provable by the canons of science, 
known to the Greeks. Mr. Hambridge, in his book on Dynamic 
Symmetry, proves by mathematical tests that certain Greek vases 
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are true to natural law. An artist in a pure creative emotion 
would have of these vases the same conviction of truth, but he 
could not have proved it before Mr. Hambridge wrote his book. 
A musician in a pure emotion can detect sentimentalism in music. 

Belief, which is wholeness in creative emotions, in persons is in 
the same category as belief in art. Art is the manifestation or 
expression of human emotions. In the moments when we love a 
person we believe in them. They are true for us. Their 
features, their gestures and smile express our pure emotions. 
But we are not yet able, at any rate, to prove that the vibrations 
of their vocal chords are not sentimental. All we can do in psy- 
chology is to advance a theory which works in the conduct of 
life, and which may sometime be capable of phenomenal proof. 
In this’ paper we have posited that the source of our emotions, 
and of the energies which they manifest, is in an emotional realm, 
although these emotions can and do express the wills of individu- 
als in society with whom we deal in this phenomenal world. We 
cannot prove scientifically the existence of persons in a life after 
death, but we can have the same personal belief in them as we 


have in individuals in the phenomenal world, or as in a work of 
art. We can get what we are convinced are pure creative con- 
victions of them, expressed either in sight or sound; or convictions 
we are unable to express. For the present the proof of commun- 
ion for society remains in its fruits in knowledge or art. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen. 


WInston CHURCHILL. 


DANTE AND HIS ENGLISH READERS 
BY RUTH SHEPARD PHELPS 


THE numberless voices lifted in the late anniversary year to 
say something about Dante did not quite all chant in unison. 
It was not quite all a hymn of praise. And perhaps it was as 
well that there should be a few notes of discord and challenge 
to force us not to take Dante entirely for granted, but to pause 
now and then to give reasons for the long study and the great 
love which keep us searching through his volumes. A critic in 
one of the current periodicals keeps telling us “with clucking 
voice” why Dante cannot be expected to please the modern Eng- 
lish reader; that the modern English reader does not like allegory, 
does not like the allusive, indirect style which describes by means 
of astronomical or mythological charades; does not like antiquated 
learning, nor supernaturalism, nor the constant need for a hand- 
book to history. 

The shortest retort to this array of reasons would be to deny 
that they make any difference. It is the simple fact that the 
modern English reader does enjoy Dante, that every year new 
ones undergo the old deep fascination, that any soul capable of 
the enjoyment of great poetry need only trust himself wholly to 
the alto passo to find his reward. It is evident that those draw- 
backs are not fatal, and it is more interesting to understand this 
than to refuse to see that it is true. 

The allegory we can perhaps enjoy, along with the astronomi- 
cal riddles, with that part of our intelligence which is attracted 
by the solution of puzzles. The pedantry covers some of the 
loveliest of Dante’s poetry, if we are patient and interested 
enough to look beneath, for if he calls the moon by the erudite 
name of old Tithonous’s concubine, it is only so as to make us 
see her as a pale and gracious lady looking forth, like a Blessed 
Damozel, from her balcony in Heaven. Those supernatural 
elements so uncongenial to the modern temper are after all not 
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more shocking in a supernatural world than fairies in fairyland, 
and we are conciliated, moreover, at finding that that world is 
always described in terms of this, and that its denizens are human 
creatures who keep their appetite for news of earth; while as for 
its unearthly citizenry, we need make no such intellectual ad- _ 
justment to accept demons in Hell or angels in Purgatory as it 
takes to encounter the Archangel Gabriel without the walls of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem, or a goddess manifest by her gait upon the 
plains of windy Troy. The out-of-date theology, the bits of 
Tuscan history, which we must master, merely help to give us our 
bearings in a new world which we can appropriate and make 
ourselves at home in, as generation upon generation of cultivated 
men made themselves at home in the antique world. Such 
appropriation is one of the rewards of a taste for literature and 
history. 

But these are after all rather acquired pleasures, pleasures of 
the intellect. The really important thing is that we can throw 
away our handbooks, ignore the allegory, and, leaving the epi- 
sodes to interpret themselves, feel sure that we should hark to 
Farinata from his tomb just as spellbound, that wasted Pia 
would immortalize herself in her three lines just as surely, that 
Master Adam would startle us as vividly by his outlandish shape 
and his double thirst, though Florence and Siena, Montaperti 
and the Casentino, were but legend, a baseless fabric. 

Yet we do not read Dante merely for such episodes, nor merely 
for the handful of passages of pure lyricism; so without trying to 
argue with our critic, we may let him suggest a point of view, 
that of the modern English reader, and try to analyze certain 
aspects of Dante’s poetry which make appeal directly to him. 
And by the English reader is meant not one who has to read his 
Dante in translation, but merely one for whom English and not 
Italian is his mother tongue; and for him, the substance, the 
matter, the poetic conceptions and ideas, must be the same as for 
an Italian, since these will even bear transplanting into a different 
idiom. But can we be certain of appreciating style and manner 
in a foreign tongue? Style and manner in poetry, according to 
Matthew Arnold’s famous formula, “derive their special character, 
their accent,” from two qualities, “their diction, and, even more, 
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their movement.” What can we hope to feel of diction and 
movement in Italian verse? 

Even if we can dispense with the dark glass of translation, even 
if we can read our Italian Dante with full-throated ease, we must 
perhaps resign pretensions to any very deep instinctive feeling 
for the diction; it is not certain, even though our foreignness yield 
arich pleasurable sense of difference, unknown to the Italian, that 
the essence of beautiful diction does not escape us. We foreigners 
oftenest acquire our earliest conception of Italian poetic diction 
from our knowledge of Dante, “The very thing which requires to 
be proved, naught else, affirms it to us.” So while in a thousand 
lines we imagine we feel that curious felicity of phrasing,— 

La morte prese subitana ed atra, 
In mezzo mar siede un paese guasto,— 


yet it is to be doubted whether we can have that intimate cer- 
tainty of taste which teaches us to prefer “Absent thee from felic- 
ity awhile,”—“‘ Perilous seas forlorn,” —and “The dark backward 
and abysm of time.” But with movement in poetry, native or 
foreign, it is a different question. Whoever reads Italian can 
respond to that, in Dante or another. The instinct for rhythm 
goes so deep in human consciousness that there seems to be, 
in Mrs. Meynell’s phrase, a “rhythm of life” itself. It is taught 
us by the revolutions of the planets, the metronomic beating of 
our pulses, the periodicity of fever, the makings and lapsings of 
the tides of the emotions and the tides of the sea. “‘He who reads 
for the first time the opening of the Inferno,” writes an enthusiast 
in The London Times, “is soon aware of a rhythmic power, the 
energy of which carries the poet on as by a force not his own.” 
The sensitive reader is borne on likewise; he has an almost physi- 
cal sense of surrender to the current of— 
Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita, 


Per me si va nella citta dolente, 
Siede la terra dove nata fui. 


Can we analyze the sorcery of such music, catch the secret 
laws of this tidal flow and sweep? Perhaps we can find one of 
them precisely in our handicap, and believe that we owe a part 
of our esthetic impressions to the difference in language, before 
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our direct indebtedness to Dante begins. The very fact that 
Italian is to us a second language, not the first, necessarily gives 
us a different zsthetic equipment, we must be fitted to feel cer- 
tain zsthetic values due to our accidental difference of idiom 
and ear, certain surprises of sound and accent, that would not 
stir an Italian. It goes without saying that we must miss certain 
of his. 

The very first attempt at translating a line or two of the Divina 
Commedia into English reveals the simple but important fact 
that, in a language where subject pronouns are superfluous, and 
objects make one word with their verbs, and the auxiliaries 
“shall” and “will” and “do” are unknown, words become fewer 
and longer than in English. No one who has ever tried verse 
translation from the Italian needs to be reminded of this differ- 
ence; his own struggles with sense and metre will have early 
instructed him that a line of Italian verse can seldom be turned 
into English without either padding or overflow; the one because 
a long word must oiten be rendered by a shorter one, the other 
because English must carry a quantity of small luggage in the 


way of pronouns and prepositions which slows up the movement, 
and makes frequently of a single line a line and a half. 
Non adorar debitamente Dio. 


Lungamente mostrando paganesmo. 
Cotanto gloriosamente accolto. 


One of these lines is composed of four words, the other two have 
but three each, yet to replace those ten Italian words, Longfellow, 
a poet, at home with words, had to select no less than twenty 
English ones. The conclusion is not merely that Italian is a 
difficult language to translate from; it must also be that our 
English ears, whose unconscious standards of measure were 
learned from English verse, get a greater effect of resonance and 
rapidity out of all these sonorous polysyllables. 

And Dante’s celebrated concision must seem to us even more 
concise. To take a famous verse from Purgatorio: 


Guardami ben, ben son, ben son Beatrice. 


Guardami, a single word, must be rendered by three, while the 
rest of the line must be ruined if it is to conform to line-for-line 
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translation. “In sooth I’m Beatrice,” is what Longfellow makes 
of it, using the heavy, ugly “in sooth” to replace ben, while the 
colloquial “I’m” lays stress upon a pronoun which need not ap- 
pear at all in Italian. (And if the plural reading be preferred, 
“In sooth we’re Beatrice” is certainly not better.) The dramatic 
effect of the solemn repetition, the “break in the voice”, as some- 
one has called it, of Ben son, ben son, is lost entirely. Norton’s 
prose preserves it, with his “I am indeed, I am indeed’”’, but that 
requires six words, and the rhythm has become prose rhythm. 

But the esthetic effect to English ears of a vocabulary whose 
units are so much longer as well as fewer, is even greater upon 
sound than upon sense, and as much more important artistically 
as music is more necessary to poetry than epigram. Now there 
can be no doubt that a line full of monosyllables moves more 
slowly than one in which there is a polysyllable or two; the fall 
of syllables within a single word must inevitably be lighter and 
more rapid than if each were a separate word with a separate 
meaning. That can easily be tested within the boundaries of 
English: 

The murmur of innumerable bees 
trips more quickly out of hearing than 
Bird of the bitter bright grey golden morn, 


yet each line has the like ten syllables, compressed in the first into 
five words, and in the other spread out over eight. 

When it comes to a comparison between English and Italian 
in this respect, if we distrust our own ear and eye, and hesitate to 
accept a mere impression that Italian has the more polysyllabic 
vocabulary, there is a test to be applied more scientific than just 
the difficulties of the translator. It was suggested by that gifted 
scholar-poet, Adelaide Crapsey, in her monograph upon English 
metrics. She had become convinced that it makes a great differ- 
ence in a poet’s metrical effects, whether he makes up the units 
of his metre prevailingly out of monosyllables or prefers to find 
them in the natural clusters which long words provide. She 
accordingly made a number of exact comparisons between cer- 
tain English poets, on the basis of the number of polysyllables 
they used, and arranged comparative tables of their ratio to the 
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total vocabulary. Counting as a polysyllable every word of more 
than two syllables, she ascertained their percentage in various 
works of Milton, Tennyson, Swinburne and Francis Thompson. 
Francis Thompson she found to have the highest, running in 
Anthem to Earth up to 9.39; Milton, in Paradise Lost, had 7.95, 
while Tennyson’s highest, in none, of the works studied, was 
only 5.68, and Swinburne’s, in Atalanta in Calydon, but 4.14. 
Swinburne, author of that lagging line, “Bird of the bitter bright 
grey golden morn,” falls in Chastelard to only 1.57. 

These figures afford a background for comparison between 
the Italian swiftness of movement and some very familiar English 
standards. If the difference were notable, it would suggest that 
_ the English ear receives an intenser impression of sweep and 
- swiftness from Dante’s verse than can the Italian, who is listen- 
ing to his own familiar polysyllabic vocabulary. 'To make a very 
limited small experiment on this point, the writer opened the 
Commedia at random at the seventh canto of Inferno, and counted 
that, and the seventh likewise of Purgatorio and Paradiso, and 
found the percentage of polysyllables to the total number of 
words to be the considerable one of 14.76. 

This shows that Dante must have had a natural vocabulary 
to use which was much richer in long words than English; it says 
nothing of whether he used its riches consciously for artistic 
effect. To find anything out about that, he must be compared 
with other Italian poets. So to satisfy a growing curiosity, one 
canto each was counted from Gerusalemme liberata and Orlando 
furioso, that seventh which chance had first suggested being 
chosen from each; the percentage in the Orlando was found to be 
11.4, in the Gerusalemme, 10.5. Three of Petrarch’s canzoni, Che 
debb’ io far, Spirito gentil, and Italia mia, average 9.88, the highest 
being 10.67. These are much higher than any of Miss Crapsey’s 
percentages for the English poets, but notably lower than Dante’s 
142. The one who presses him really closely is Leopardi, who in 
the Ricordanze reaches nearly 14 per cent, and in the Ginestra, 
which was so nearly his last work, 14.1. 

It seems safe, even on the basis of so limited an assemblage 
of figures, to hazard several small conclusions: First, that Italian 
is much richer than English in these long majestic vocables; then, 
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that Dante’s freer use of them gives even to Italian ears a greater 
effect of sweep and swiftness than they can feel in other Italian 
poets (except Leopardi); and also, that it seems a just supposition 
to make of two such artists as Dante and that lover of Dante, 
Leopardi, that they used the many polysyllables of their mother 
tongue with intention, that these made one of the strings of a lyre 
of which two others were rhyme and metre. 

Dante cunningly intermingled such vocables, whose many 
syllables yet fall in a single jet so lightly, with those short, vigor- 
ous words of which every language has plenty, then punctuated 
them with rhymes in that unhurried, overlapping, overtaking 
pattern of the terza rima, which makes all its lovers think of 
moving water. One critic likens its rhythmic withdrawals and 
returns to the waves of an incoming tide, and Dante himself 
says his “bark goes singing”, but its movement is rather like the 
deep steady current of a river, which floats all the varied craft 
and flotsam of his subject matter—gorgeous water-pageants 
with set historical tableaux, barges full of happy singing folk, 
hospital ships of groaning sufferers, now and again a boatload of 
roughs or a mutilated body, a gondola of lovers, or the mere 
tedious driftwood of pedantry which evokes no image. But to 
the reader, the watcher on the bank, the river itself is ever beau- 
tiful and interesting, its undertone of ripple always musical. 

And the burden of its song is sweet in modern ears. It is for- 
ever telling us that man’s life is important, that a man’s personal 
life, his character and idiosyncrasies, his moral choices, his prej- 
udices and emotions, his looks, are more interesting than any 
statistics to be arrived at by averaging many men together, than 
any conclusions of sociology or psychology about men on the 
whole. Even his inveterate medizval love of classification never 
tempted Dante to classify men. Sins he classified, not sinners. 
We would not say that the elder Cavalcanti is a typical sceptic, 
nor Bertran de Born a typical troublemaker, nor Master Adam a 
typical counterfeiter. Each is a whole human being, natural as 
life, unique, an epitome somehow of our common human nature 
seen with one or another facet thrown into the light; each has 
absolute importance, and is, as a personality should be, an end 
in himself. 
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Modern science tends to belittle the individual, to discourage 
him from imagining himself distinct from anybody else, almost 
from anything else, in the universe; but Dante conceived of human- 
ity entirely in terms of separate souls. Man was insignificant to 
him, to be sure, in comparison with God, but important in com- 
parison with the world. The sun itself was set in the heavens to 
“light him home by every path’’. To-day it is just the opposite: 
man questions God, denies or ignores Him, codperates with Him, 
or even creates or evolves Him; but in the face of the physical 
universe he feels humiliated. And if modern science diminishes 
him, modern psychology bullies him, assures him that his own 
motives and emotions are not what he thinks they are, interprets 
his behavior by that of the lower animals, and informs him that he 
is not even in possession of his own personality, but must always 
be sharing it with various sub-conscious unknowns, fellow-lodgers 
in his ego. 

How soothing, then, to his self-respect, how refreshing to his 
tired, over-classified spirit, to turn to that man who was so little 
capable of being organized that he had to make a party by himself, 
who tells us that we were not made to live like animals, but 
to follow virtue and knowledge. It restores our fallen dignity. 
To read Dante is to resume a personal interest in man, forsaking 
with a sigh of relief the scientific. And it is the deep-flowing 
current of the terza rima, with this constant, unconscious refrain 
of the significance and value and interest of the single soul, which 
offers one answer to the critic, one reason that continually impels 
the modern English reader back to Dante. 
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“ONLY TOO CLEAR” 
BY C. E. MONTAGUE 


You will often hear people say that this or that is “only too 
clear”. They use the words as a prefix to some assertion or 
other. The words commonly mean that the speaker only wishes 
it were clear that things are as he states them. People do not say 
so often that some written thing, a poem or novel or article, is 
only too clear. No doubt they are afraid of being thought foolish. 
Were they not brought up at school to think clearness an unques- 
tionable virtue in an English essay? Are there not dozens of 
current phrases which all seem to imply that self-expression is 
always a kind of rendering up of something measurable, predeter- 
mined, unmistakable, like the amount of a tailor’s bill, something 
which must be faced, as it is, and got rid of? 

And yet there must be a good many of us who would like to 
pipe up in protest against certain kinds of intensive cultivation 

of lucidity. We feel that we are being overdosed with its prod- 
ucts in public controversy, in fiction and verse and even in ser- 
mons. Who does not know the kind of journalistic polemic in 
which the reader is perpetually presented with the rigid, tight- 
drawn dilemma? Who, again, has not, at some time or other, 
groaned dumbly under a flood of clearness from a pulpit? You 
remember the kind of almost imbecile limpidity? First the giving 
out of a text which is itself as clear as noon; say, “A city set on a 
hill”; and then the progressive illumination of this strong original 
light with many pounds of cheap candles. You know how the 
dreary searchlight travels on from word to word: A city, mark 
you. Not two cities! Not twin cities like Assisi and Perugia. 
And yetacity. Nomere village! No hamlet perched on a knoll: 
—and so on and on till the martyred Christian below has to ask, 
in his heart, “Shall I never hit back?” as Juvenal did when his 
friend recited the epic. , 
The same cult of clearness at any price has spread into fiction 
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and perhaps especially into the kind of descriptive writing that 
borders on fiction or overlaps it, the writing of what are some- 
times called “sketches” or, after the French phrase, “things 
seen”. In these some of the tritest proceedings of nature and of 
man are reported with a literal and insipid veracity never pre- 
viously attempted. The subject matter of these chaste exercises 
is often of a studied thinness, and you sometimes feel that the 
author is almost eagerly disclaiming the idea of disturbing his 
superficial sensibilities by any effort of thought. “Nothing in 
my brain I bring,” he seems to be saying to us, with a kind of 
pious complacency at his own freedom from mental baggage. 
“I do not rhyme,” says Scott, 


to that dull elf 
Who cannot image to himself 


this, that and the other thing. But that is what the super-lucid 
writer evidently feels that he is doing. We are the “dull elves” 
whose imagination is presumed incapable of any collaboration 
with an author while we read him. 

We may well demur to this too ardent quest of clearness on the 
score of comity between writer and reader. But there is a deeper 
objection. A writer might have all the good manners there ever — 
were in Versailles and yet overstep a lawful limit of confident 
clearness. The limit I mean is—to put it very roughly and gen- 
erally—that which is imposea oy the inevitable incompleteness of 
a writer’s knowledge. Until you know a thing exhaustively you 
have, in a sense, no right to be wholly clear about it; if your 
account of it conveys no impression of a dim borderland in which 
your knowledge gradually loses itself, then your account is mis- 
leading and possibly an imposture. Of course the current esti- 
mates of the possibility of exhaustiveness in knowledge may vary 
much from time to time and in different places. The times when 
mere clearness in writing, clearness at any price, has anywhere 
been valued most highly have also been times when the likelihood 
of reaching clear and final results, along many lines of thought, 
was, as we now see, over-rated. Such periods have been intoler- 
ant of all mysticism and disinclined to believe that there can be 
many more things of any consequence in heaven or on earth than 
were dreamt of, or indeed defined, in the current philosophies. A 
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typical product of such a period was the older English political 
economy in which a thin, fallacious lucidity seemed to make every- 
thing clear, only by failing to see that there was anything at all to 
solve where the worst difficulties lay. 

The current psychology of fifty years ago had the same illusory 
sharpness of outline, the same false finality. It took as the unit 
of mental life the idea, the single, separable idea, isolating each 
idea as a detached clearly describable thing by which, in turn with 
other ideas, the mind could be wholly occupied. The books of 
psychology then in vogue might make you think of your conscious- 
ness as if it were a railway signal lamp at one moment wholly red 
and nothing but red, at the next wholly green and nothing but 
green. But during the last forty years psychology has looked 
more closely at the mental life and has found it a good deal less 
simple. The result has been an entirely new way of envisaging 
that life. The unit of the mental life, as modern psychologists 
see it, is not the insulated idea but the whole wave, or field, as it 
is variously called, of consciousness at any given instant. From 
moment to moment the mind, like an eye, puts itself forth on 
successive fields of consciousness, each field melting or modulating 
into the next in chronological order like the successive photo- 
graphs forming a cinematographic film. Each of these fields of 
consciousness has its centre of interest, on which there is at least a 
relat ve concentration of the mind. Of the contents of the sur- 
rounding portions of the field the mind grows less and less intensely 
conscious as their distances from the centre of interest increase; 
they fade away in widening circles of diminishing interest towards 
the margin of the field and there, without any definite frontier 
line, they merge into the outer dimness. 

Of course the size of these fields of consciousness differs enor- 
mously, as between one person and another. A man or woman 
of genius, of any kind, probably has, at any rate at his best times, 
a far greater width of field than the rest of us. It may be a 
common attribute of the great poet, the great scientific thinker 
and the great organizer. The size of the field also varies im- 
mensely as between one and another state of the same person. A 
person ill or depressed or tired or sleepy commonly has his field of 
consciousness much contracted for the time. Some stirring 
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experience, the drastic stimulus of some masterpiece in art or of 
some other personal emotion, may swiftly dilate your field of 
consciousness, so that you feel invisible things drifting into sight 
and hearing and unhoped for achievements of comprehension and 
insight coming as if magically within your power. To any writer 
whose work is congenial there will come in the same way a curious 
extension of his ordinary faculties; he will find portions of know]l- 
edge floating back into his brain, available for use, which he had 
supposed to be thrown away long ago on the rubbish-heap outside 
the back-door of his mind; relevant passages will quote them- 
selves to his mind from books that he scarcely remembers ever to 
have read; and he suddenly sees germane connections where in 
his ordinary state of mind he would see nothing. 

In the field of conduct, too, we find sudden enlargements of 
the customary field of consciousness leading to actions, heroic 
or criminal, which those who have done them can only ascribe, 
when the field has contracted again, to unaccountable impulse. 
From the uncharted region of the outer consciousness one of 
these impulses may strike in and impinge on us much as the 
cyclones come up incalculably from the Southern Atlantic and 
impinge on Southwest Ireland. A kindred effect, or a simula- 
crum of these effects, is producible in some measure by alcohol and 
other drugs, and no doubt their tragic hold on mankind is mainly 
due to their power of giving at least the illusion of temporary 
release from narrow, cold and cramping fields of consciousness. 

What happens in all these cases is not so much that anything 
wholly unknown, wholly outside the range of the mind, has been 
brought within its reach. It is rather as if some outer zone of an 
estate which you already own were brought back into use after 
lying derelict. May it not be said, with some truth, that it is 
part of the business of imaginative literature to reclaim at least 
parts of that region? We remember the old rough division of 
literature into the literature of knowledge and the literature of 
power, the former being that of science and the latter that of 
imagination. Certainly the literature of knowledge has during 
the last half century taken a splendid share in these labors of 
reclamation, or at any rate in the map-making work which must 
precede it. One need only mention the names of those who have 
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converted psychology from a cloud of unverified surmises into 
a science almost as systematic as that of physics. But long 
before the last half century the literature of power or imagina- 
tion had offered us inlets of its own by which to penetrate 
deeply into this surrounding twilight. 

Thus to widen the reader’s or spectator’s field of consciousness 
is a function of intensely imaginative literature. If a writer has 
imaginative power it means that his own field of consciousness is 
at some times exceptionally large. If to this power he adds 
technical accomplishment it means that he can express his own 
delighted sense of this enlargement in a way which stimulates a 
corresponding enlargement of the consciousness of a fit reader. 
An obvious illustration of the exercise of both powers is Words- 
worth’s Intimations of Immortality. One feels that the poet has 
first experienced so unusual an enlargement of the ordinary field 
of consciousness that on the murky verge of the field certain 
mystic shapes, dim, but still shapes, have begun to take form for 
his mind, and that at a radius from the centre so great that for 
most of us it is a region of mere obscurity yielding us nothing but 
some vague promptings and cravings and regrets. And then he 
has contrived in a wonderful measure to express this visionary 
revelation of his own in a way that renders mystic reverie in the 
reader more coherent and articulate than it could otherwise have 
been. But in doing this he has not achieved, nor attempted to 
achieve, the clearness of an advertisement. It is wonderful, but 
it is not clear as an election poster is clear. It is almost as far from 
being clear as are the four great Michelangelo statues in the 
Church of San Lorenzo at Florence, of which Pater says that 
“they concentrate and express, less by way of definite concep- 
tions than by the touches, the promptings of a piece of music, all 
those vague fancies, misgivings, presentiments, which shift and 
mix and are defined and fade again, whenever the thoughts try to 
fix themselves with sincerity on the conditions and surroundings 
of the disembodied spirit.”” What the figures express, badly and 
literally, to a spectator on whose imagination they have not yet 
begun to work, has been playfully described by R. L. Nettleship, 
the philosopher: “‘I walk into the Medici Chapel, my body and 
soul encased in their nineteenth century coat and trousers. I see 
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four naked marble figures, in attitudes which I probably could not 
put myself into at all, and certainly could not remain in for five 
minutes. One lady is fast asleep, one gentleman wide awake; so 
much is comfortingly obvious. The other lady seems to have 
nearly finished undressing; the other gentleman has passed a rest- 
less night; both look dubious and uncomfortable. Such are the 
brute impressions which many, if they were honest, would have 
to confess to.” Those two extracts from Pater and from Net- 
tleship give you, better than anything else I can think of, the 
contrast between a narrow and an extremely wide field of 
consciousness. 

Well, it is a free country; and anyone may take his mental ease 
who will. Only, if one is going to hold by absolute clearness, 
then one is going to shut oneself out from a good many things. 
For there are many things which cannot be expressed clearly 
without being expressed falsely. If everything in the shadowy 
corners of a Rembrandt interior were painted so that you could 
say just what it was, the painting would have lost its truth and 
its beauty. When Corot went out to paint his vaporous land- 
scapes in the early morning he would work until the sun dried up 
the mist and then say, “‘ Everything is visible; there’s nothing left;” 
and then he would knock off work for the day. In literature there 
can be few better instances of the suggestive value of a certain 
avoidance of clearness than the songs of Shakespeare. The super- 
ficial unreason and inconsequence of the song that ends Twelfth 
Night is like a gay defiance of any thin rationalism in critics of 
poetry; it seems to flaunt in their faces a divine new clearness of its 
own, a clearness that passeth all understanding; for, beyond ques- 
tion, such a song calls up in us with unsurpassable distinctness 
the mood intended by its author, however incoherent the terms of 
the summons may seem to be; and it cannot have been by acci- 
dent that Shakespeare, like Corot, wanted to have the mists 
between our eyes and the landscape. 

There are some modern writers in whom this element of ob- 
scurity has attracted unusual notice and whose popularity it has 
tended to limit. The case most often cited is that of Meredith, 
in whose work it is often difficult for the reader to see things clearly, 
not because there is a want of light but because there seems to be 
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too much of it; in him you see things with their outline blurred by 
excess of light, as you see the sun at mid-day. Meredith dazzles 
and dazes you, as Professor Elton says, with a “sparkling mist or 
spray of commentary, an emanation of bewildering light” which 
he sheds round the characters and events of his novels. Mere- 
dith, in making out these reports on his travels beyond the pale, 
pours out a turbid flood of illustrative images, one tumbling over 
the other, so that you feel rather like Benedick when Beatrice 
chaffed him—as he says, “huddling jest upon jest, with such 
impressible conveyance upon me that I stood like a man at a 
mark, with a whole army shooting at me.” It resembles to some 
extent the speech of certain characters in Shakespeare for whom 
one cannot help feeling that Shakespeare had a special liking— 
Mercutio, Falstaff and the Biron of Love’s Labor Lost, charac- 
ters of an immense elation and gusto, whose abounding enjoy- 
ment of the human spectacle cannot always wait to complete one 
piece of self-expression before rushing on to another. 

Another modern writer, sometimes charged with heresy by the 
high-priests of clearness, is Mr. Yeats, in whom the obscurity is 
not the Meredithian dazzlement with excess of offered light, but 
a real dusk, wilfully courted. The wooing of this twilight has 
been repeatedly defended by Mr. Yeats on a quasi-spiritualist 
theory of composition which, I must own, leaves me standing 
still and wondering. But many people have their principles all 
bad and their practice all good. Though I can make little of Mr. 
Yeats’s doctrine that poetry ought to be “got tween asleep and 
wake”’, as Edmund in King Lear describes the legitimate heirs, 
still one must admire the wanton heed and giddy cunning with 
which, both in verse and in prose, he edges lucidity, as it were, 
with a fringe of dimness, just as the clearly seen centre of the 
landscape is fringed with circles of the indistinct. If Mr. Yeats 
describes a wood in summer he can give you a sense of elfin pres- 
ences within it; and when he expresses a mood, he gives you the 
impression of a small emergent and expressible part of a much 
larger less definite whole, submerged first in semi-transparent 
subconsciousness and then in the opaque depths of still more 
rudimentary subconsciousness, much as a little coral island or an 
iceberg is related to a far greater bulk under the sea. By con- 
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stant renunciation of the obvious tempting climax of a demon- 
stration, by shunning the word or phrase which, in seeming to 
clinch a matter and hit a nail the last stroke on the head, gives the 
reader a delusive sense of finality where there is no finality, by 
heading off the kind of clearness which is got only by airily treat- 
ing something unknown as if you knew it, Mr. Yeats may dis- 
satisfy readers who crave for the universal cocksureness of bad 
journalism and of minor politics. But, after all, the attitude, 
the bearing towards a theme, is that of Socrates; it is that of Mon- 
taigne; and it is that of modern science which, the further it goes, 
guards itself the more carefully against any assumption of having 
attained exhaustiveness and finality. 

But Meredith and Mr. Yeats offer us only particularly obvious 
examples of a quality which in subtler forms is found in all highly 
imaginative writers. In some of the greatest this margin of 
enigmatic suggestion is conveyed under the most cunning sem- 
blance of absolute clearness. You know the lines of Burns: 


The boat rocks at the pier of Leith, 
Fu’ loud the wind blaws frae the ferry. 


The whole song has an air of perfectly straight dealing with you; 
a child can understand the first intentions of all the words; but 
these seeming simplicities are craftily charged, by the manner of 
their choice and arrangement, with ulterior suggestions evoking 
in you groups of ideas for which the more obvious significance of 
the words will not account. The same may be said of the much 
quoted lines from Nash: 
Brightness falls from the air, 


Queens have died young and fair, 
Dust hath dimmed Helen’s eyes. 


All that the lines say, on the surface, is truism and commonplace; 
they seem to say it badly. But everyone feels that this show of 
shallow clearness is illusive and that, beyond their more obvious 
and literal meaning, the words have a virtue or energy capable 
of raising in you certain emotions as unmistakable as elephants 
though also as undefinable. 

I am uneasily aware that just here we are walking close to one 
of the thorniest of critical thickets. The whole prickly question 
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of symbolism with its malign power of setting critics by the ears, 
and poets too, is very near. But we need not, for the present 
purpose, raise the question whether this special quality of poetry, 
this keeping open of its communications with the subconscious 
part of our mental life, is mainly a Celtic contribution to litera- 
ture or is a survival from the primeval poetry and legend of many 
races. Nor the question whether, in this effort at fuller self- 
expression and at communion with reality, the imagination is 
trying to get past the malignity and obstructiveness of a delusive 
world of sense and of intellect—a hostile host of “things” and of 
reasoned thoughts—or whether things and thoughts are them- 
selves portions of reality and not even the blackest sheep among 
her flocks. For our immediate concern is only with the simpler 
issue between the traditional pregnancy of all great art—you find 
it even in the rather hard dry poetry of Pope and in the most 
prosaic paintings of the great Dutchmen—and a kind of writing 
in which, almost as a matter of principle, nothing is left unsaid 
and no more is meant than meets the ear. You read it through, 
trying in charity to believe that surely the writer must have got 
hold of something more than he directly says; you hope he may be 
like the Sphinx, who used often to seem to be asking her clients an 
easy one when she really gave them something much tougher to 
tackle. But no, the pellucid rubbish has no camouflaged fulness 
of meaning; it is all like hard false literal painting on tin; the trees 
have no dryads about them and the Sphinx is just a foolish old 
lady without any secret to keep or to tell. 

Now that this protest is just at an end I begin to feel, as one 
often does at such moments, that I have left out most of the 
subject. Among the things on which there has been no time to 
touch is the whole question of the difference between the expres- 
sion of obscurity and obscurity of expression. Of course it is one 
of the most elementary faults in writing or speaking to express 
relatively simple things with a relatively high degree of indis- 
tinctness. It is half the work of education to cure us of this 
malady in its grosser forms. You find it in school boys’ essays, 
where it comes of helplessness, and in the work of some minor 
poets who want to be crepuscular and to bring on Celtic or other 
twilights, but do not know how. It is for criticism to distinguish 
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this obscurity of the confused or astigmatic mind, or of affecta- 
tion, or of a small or ill-used vocabulary, from that different 
element of enigma which may remain when the greatest powers of 
expression have been most strenuously used. Perhaps one might 
say, very roughly, that it is the difference between a muddled 
statement of something already known and an indication, neces- 
sarily indeterminate and ambiguous, of some unexplored possi- 
bility of further knowledge. We have all found, from the current 
reports of the great physical discoveries of Einstein, how far from 
clear the most skilful statement of an unfamiliar scientific fact 
may be. One might illustrate the difference between indulgence 
in excess of clearness, and a proper renunciation of extreme clear- 
ness, in imaginative literature by comparing the bad popular 
statements of the new discovery, in which it is made quite intelli- 
gible by being roughly and falsely summarized, with the more 
faithful statements of it, which are difficult because they really 
try to reflect a difficult matter. 

Another point, and a very hard one, which I have left out, is 
that of the difficulty of teaching the proper limits of clearness. 
In all ordinary work-a-day uses of the spoken or written word we 
suffer so much more from want of clearness than from excess of it 
that it might seem like reversing the engines of education to warn a 
boy or girl that one may be too clear. It might be foolish to do so in 
the earlier stages of education. Anyhow it is not done; and now 
that we have had nearly fifty years of popular half-education, we 
naturally have an enormous number of people whose education 
has not reached the point at which any critical attitude towards 
this virtue of clearness is practicable or, perhaps, safe. Hence a 
strong economic pressure, which cannot be ignored, upon popular 
writers in the direction of extreme clearness, or at least the appear- 
ance of it. A common result is a kind of writing rather like a 
watch with a highly luminous face, but with no hands. Or, to 
use a different illustration, it is like a tree with no roots, nothing 
more about it than what first meets the eye, whereas the best of 
imaginative writing has its leaves in the light and its roots in the 
darkness and does not deny its own nature nor the continuity of 
the known with the unknown. 


C. E. Montacve. 


LAMB AND THE PERIODICAL ESSAY 
BY HARRY T. BAKER 


Writinc to Crabb Robinson in January of 1827, Lamb said: 
‘Poor Norris has been lying dying for now almost aweek. . . . 
In him I have a loss the world cannot make up. He was my 
friend and my father’s friend all the life [can remember. I seem 
to have made foolish friendships ever since. Those are friendships 
which outlive a second generation. Old as I am waxing [Lamb 
was then fifty-two], in his eyes I was still the child he first knew 
me. To the last he called me Charley. I have none to call me 
Charley now.” Randal Norris was one of the “Old Benchers 
of the Inner Temple’’; and in that richly reminiscent and poetic 
essay he, with his compeers, made up to “Charley” Lamb a kind 
of mythology, enshrouded in a “preternatural mist”. “In those 
days,”’ says Elia, “I saw Gods, as ‘old men covered with a mantle’, 
walking upon the earth.” 

It is in such letters that we see the real Lamb—not the casual 
jester and punster, not even the seventeenth century stylist, 
choicest pupil of Sir Thomas Browne, but the Lamb with a genius © 
for friendship, with a soul at once tender and virile, the Lamb 
whose Wednesday evenings were famous and who, to quote his 
own phrase, was “never C. L., but always C. L. & Co.” He some- 
times humorously offered to sell a consignment of friends cheap; 
but he really could not have spared any of them. He bore their 
infirmities, pierced unfailingly into their better selves, and grap- 
pled them to his soul with hoops of steel. It is as a friend that 
his readers know him; and one risks little in an assertion that he 
is the best loved author in English literature. 

We do not rank Lamb; we cherish him. For he was in touch 
with the innermost realities of life. He hated formalities and 
stiff conventions. Surnames were to him a superfluity; Chris- 
tians, he said, should call each other by Christian names. Like 
Dr. Johnson, he loved good talk; and of one of his friends, John 
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Fenwick, editor of The Albion, he confided, “He was great at the 
midnight hour.” Many, beyond question, were the evenings 
when, in a Falstaffian paradise, he and his intimates heard the 
chimes at midnight; and occasionally, perhaps, they were a little 
the worse for gin and water or other intoxicants—but not much 
the worse, for Mary was always present to lend decorum. Haz- 
litt has portrayed, with even more than his usual felicity, one of 
those Wednesday evenings, in his essay, Persons One Would Wish 
To Have Seen. To miss this is to cut a huge cantle out of the 
sum total of enjoyment. His jests, says Hazlitt, “scald like 
tears.” It is a notable tribute, by a man who was himself a mas- 
ter of phrase; and it illuminates the problem of Elia’s charm bet- 
ter than any other brief comment. Lamb was an incorrigible 
jester, but he never replies to us with a fool-born jest. Even in 
his most casual jokes there is usually a wise touch of philosophy, 
and almost always a memorable phrase. 

If it is in his letters that we see Lamb most clearly,—and this 
is probably the case,—we find in them ample refutation of his 
overemphasized “gentleness” of nature. Wordsworth, it is true, 
in a poem written after the death of his friend, called him “the 
frolic and the gentle’; but Lamb had long before protested 
vigorously to Coleridge against being gentled. “For God’s 
sake,” he wrote, “don’t make me ridiculous any more by terming 
me gentle-hearted in print. . . . Blot out ‘gentle-hearted’, 
and substitute ‘drunken dog, ragged head, seld-shaven, odd-eyed, 
stuttering’, or any other epithet which truly and properly belongs 
to the gentleman in question.” This in 1800, when Lamb was 
but twenty-five. _There was nothing effeminate about such a man. 
That perfect essay, Dream Children, reveals not a single false 
note of sentiment; and one of the most robust of modern writers, 
Kipling, had it in the back of his mind when he in turn glorified 
the love of children in his masterpiece, They, a tale of ghostly 
radiance which raises the short story to a higher power. 

But this is to stray a bit from Lamb the letter-writer. One can 
best appreciate his genius in this field by comparing Stevenson’s 
epistles. The latter are uncommonly good, but seldom or never 
as good as his essays and stories. One does not feel of Lamb, on 
the contrary, that he deliberately saved his best things for pub- 
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lication. It is true, however, that when he was writing the Elia 
essays the effect upon the volume of his correspondence was strik- 
ing. His letters from 1820 to 1825 were like angels’ visits, short 
and far between. It is in the twenty years before he turned Elia 
that he scattered the largess of his familiar correspondence with a 
prodigality like that of nature. And how completely spontane- 
ous he was! Lamb never worried about losing his dignity; ottwm 
cum indignitate, he said, was good enough for him. The remark 
is characteristic. And it was some of this otiwm that he lavished 
on his letters before he actually turned author at forty-five, after 
many abortive experiments and a few modest successes. His 
humor in his correspondence is essentially the same as in those 
famous Elia essays. 

If Lamb had written nothing but his letters, he would still 
have been entitled to the admiration and the love of future genera- 
tions. And it was long before he did write anything else which 
instantly commanded public attention. The jokes which he con- 
tributed to The Morning Post in 1802 and 1803 at sixpence each 
were often labored and seldom worthy of him; it was galley toil 
for such a spirit as Lamb. His verses were few, though, as The 
Old Familiar Faces attests, far from negligible. As a critic he 
led, in company with Hazlitt, the romantic revival. His com- 
ments and selections, in his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
About the Time of Shakespeare, were the work of an eager and del- 
icately gifted pioneer. They opened long forgotten fields to the 
public of 1808. During the previous year, moreover, he and 
Mary had published the admirable Tales from Shakespeare. And 
for ten years before that he had been struggling with manuscript 
of various sorts: a novelette, Rosamund Gray; a poetical drama, 
John Woodvil, which contains one excellent forest scene; an essay, 
The Londoner, in The Morning Post, first of a series never carried 
out; and an inglorious farce, Mr. H., the suspense in which turned 
out to be the suppression of the plebeian name of Hogsflesh—an 
anticlimax properly disapproved by the audience. “Damn ’em, 
how they hissed!” said Lamb. “It was not a hiss, neither, but 
a sort of a frantic yell, like a congregation of mad geese, with 
roaring sometimes like bears, mows and mops like apes, sometimes 
snakes, that hissed me into madness.” The madness ended, how- 
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ever, in the sane reflection that he was not a dramatist; and there- 
after he devoted himself to the rambling and intimate personal 
essay, a form in which he was admirably fitted to succeed. 

The credit for discovering Lamb’s possibilities as a magazine 
contributor belongs in part to his good friend Leigh Hunt, but 
in much greater part to the brilliant and ill-fated John Scott, who 
died as the result of a duel in 1821, only a year after he had as- 
sumed his duties as editor of The London Magazine. It was Hunt 
who induced Lamb to contribute to his short-lived quarterly, 
The Reflector, during 1810 and 1811, a mirthful paper on Jncon- 
veniences Resulting from Being Hanged, the famous critical paper 
on Shakespeare’s tragedies, and a first draft, later revised and re- 
printed in The London Magazine, of A Bachelor's Complaint of the 
Behavior of Married People. In 1814 Scott printed in The Cham- 
pion, which he edited for a short time, Lamb’s article, The Mel- 
ancholy of Tailors, an excellent preliminary study for the Elia 
papers. On the whole, it was probably fortunate that none of 
these early magazines and newspapers afforded Lamb an oppor- 
tunity to become a regular contributor; for even in 1814 his genius 
as essayist had not thoroughly ripened. It was perhaps at the 
most fortunate moment, in his forty-fifth year, that Scott reén- 
gaged him for The London Magazine, to which he contributed dur- 
ing the next five years about fifty papers of permanent liter- 
ary value over the now immortal signature of “Elia’’. 

It is unfortunate that we have no record of Lamb’s relations 
with John Scott; they must have exchanged at least a few letters 
during the Elia period, but none has survived. Lamb’s only ref- 
erence is in a letter of 1825, to Bernard Barton: “Why did poor 
Scott die? There was comfort in writing with such associates as 
were his little band of Scribblers, some gone away, some affronted 
away, and I am left as the solitary widow looking for water- 
cresses.” In a postscript he adds, “I am fifty years old this day.” 
Even such a brief and casual tribute shows the cordial and help- 
ful relation between editor and contributor. Moreover, any 
man who could keep Hazlitt as a “regular” for a year, as Scott 
did, was a marvel of tact and friendliness. 

It is particularly worthy of note that Scott did not always place 
Lamb’s essay before Hazlitt’s in the various issues of The London 
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Magazine from August, 1820, to February, 1821, when he died. 
He played no favorites, but “featured” whatever was most worthy 
of the front page. In January, 1821, Hazlitt’s The Look of a 
Gentleman takes second place to Elia’s New Year’s Eve; but 
in February On Reading Old Books has the superior place and 
Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist retires “‘to a prepared position”’. 
Hazlitt had also scored over his old friend in the December issue, 
when The Pleasure of Painting took precedence over The Two Races 
of Men, in spite of the fact that the latter is easily the more pop- 
ular, in the ordinary sense, and would probably have been put 
on the first page by most present-day editors. The London 
Magazine, which perished in 1829, was never addressed to the 
multitude. It assumed in its readers a background of culture 
and a love of style. If John Scott had survived, it is quite pos- 
sible that his magazine would have survived with him for many 
years. Lovers of Elia will not soon forget Scott’s brief associa- 
tion with his most distinguished contributor. How much he 
stimulated and developed Lamb’s genius we shall never know; 
but he was the man who brought and maintained the hitherto 
comparatively obscure essayist before his appreciative public. 
Even to-day, however, Elia does not command so large an au- 
dience as, say, Mark Twain—a humorist and philosopher of 
quite a different complexion. Lamb does not address himself so 
directly to what Whitman called “‘ powerful, uneducated people”’. 
Those who love his essays love them intensely; but there are many 
who do not love them at all. It is on the whole much easier to 
tell why Elia is disliked than why he is liked. He compliments 
his reader too much. He is full of recondite allusions, scraps of 
Shakespeare, shadows of Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, Burton, 
and the Bible. He is continually using Scriptural forms for hu- 
morous purposes. He employs curious Latin derivatives such 
as “sciential apples” of Eden, “relucts” at destiny, “arride and 
solace me.” He is subtly whimsical both in thought and ex- 
pression; to use his own term, he is guilty of a thousand “whim- 
whams”. He is probably the most obscure of English humorists; 
yet his obscurities are always worth exploring. He has the im- 
agination, and often the phrase, of a poet. Whole essays are 
sometimes poetic. It is difficult to decide when he is serious 
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and when humorous. Carlyle utterly misjudged him; Words- 
worth, being destitute of a sense of humor, probably did not 
‘more than half understand him. The famous comptroller of 
stamps whose phrenological development he wished to examine— 
after the worthy citizen had asked some exceedingly foolish 
questions—must have thought him a madman. One can still 
hear the blessed laughter of the gods, including Lamb himself, 
which followed that immortal incident at Haydon’s dinner. No, 
Elia was not always intelligible; and never to stupid people. As 
he said himself, in the preface to the Last Essays, ‘He observed 
neither time nor place, and would e’en out with what came upper- 
most. . . . Few understood him; and I am not quite certain that 
at all times he quite understood himself. He too much affected 
that dangerous figure—irony. He sowed doubtful speeches, and 
reaped plain, unequivocal hatred.” And again: “He had a general 
aversion from being treated like a grave or respectable character, 
and kept a wary eye upon the advances of age that should so en- 
title him. He herded always, while it was possible, with people 
younger than himself. . . . Hewas too much of the boy-man.” 

It is indeed his possession of the unquenchable spirits of youth 
which explains many of his traits and whims of style. These he 
shares with most genuine humorists. It is probably a trait of all 
genius never to surrender ignominiously to old age. Did not 
even Wordsworth, grave and reverend person, praise the youth 
as nearest to the divine? Did not Hazlitt write a remarkable 
paper on The Feeling of Immortality in Youth? Authors whom 
the gods love never grow old; and many of them never reach old 
age even in actual years. Lamb himself died at fifty-nine; 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, and Hazlitt at fifty-two; Stevenson at 
forty-four; Burns at thirty-seven; Keats, one of the most gifted 
of all, at twenty-six. Lamb was already nigh unto fifty when he 
wrote Poor Relations, but it is full of purely boyish quips and, 
to poor Crabb Robinson, boyish cruelties. Yet it is full, also, of 
learning and wisdom; for Lamb was essentially a wise man with 
a remarkable sense of humor and of humorous phrase. He has 
left behind him, in his works, the high spirits of youth joined to 
the wisdom of age. He has fulfilled the French proverb, Si 
jeunesse savait! 
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Such a man can never be in the crude sense a popular writer. 
He does not condescend to his reader; he requires sympathetic 
discernment. He rides the good horse Imagination at a break- 
neck pace, expecting us to follow. The archaisms of his diction 
are not in the vocabulary of the mob. They are a perverse and 
stiff-necked generation that know not Sir Thomas and the Urn 
Burial. The stately rhythms of the King James Versicn are lost 
on them. Descriptions of sun-dials put them. out; they are for 
the ponderous embowelments of clocks. Lamb is not for such 
readers. They may enjoy his most intensely personal essays, full 
of alluring autobiography and innocent of vanity; but they will 
never climb his heights and look into his promised land. It is 
only the true disciple who really enjoys Lamb’s best .papers and 
passages. If I were to choose any one as a test, it should be A 
Quaker’s Meeting. It is not fairly representative of his humor, 
for it contains very little; but that little has all of his finest sub- 
tlety—such phrases, for example, as the description of the uni- 
formity of the Quakers, from their garb and stillness conjoined, 
a uniformity “‘tranquil and herd-like—as in the pasture—‘forty 
feeding like one.’”” The essay has a peacefulness of atmosphere 
that falls like dew on the troubled spirit. It is that perfect art 
which conceals itself. Where, outside of the King James Version, 
or of Sir Thomas Browne, can we find such rhythm, such gentle 
sliding of sounds like waters pouring from a hillside spring? 

No one can doubt, after reading such an essay, that it is great 
literature. Yet the editors of a recent volume of literary selec- 
tions for the use of college students calmly omit Lamb and Hazlitt 
and proceed to justify the omission by the remarkable assertion 
that to encourage a pupil “in pleasant rambles with Elia or Haz- 
litt through the by-ways of literature is to put a weapon into the 
hands of those critics who condemn the English teacher as a ped- 
ant or a dilettant and to hasten the exodus of college men from 
the Liberal Arts course.” The thing to do, say these exponents 
of liberal culture, is to study authors who present “a logically 
connected programme of ideas”! Study Huxley, study Mill, 
study Godwin, study Paine—all of whom are represented in this 
volume—but don’t study Lamb! In other words, don’t study 
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Unlike Hazlitt, who proclaimed himself a good hater, Lamb 


was not a lover of recrimination or even of legitimate criticism. 
His critical papers, though often admirable, are few. He did not 
enjoy pointing out men’s defects; and a literary judge cannot 
avoid this. Arnold did not try to avoid it; he reminded us that 
excellence is not, as the lady from Ohio thought, common and 
abundant, and that to maintain severe standards is one of the 
critic’s first duties. Lamb’s critical essays, it will be observed, 
are chiefly appreciations. And everybody recollects his remark 
that he couldn’t hate anyone whom he knew. He had that 
sweetness of nature which contemporary writers attributed to 
Shakespeare and which makes us curious to know more about 
Shakespeare’s life and character. Fortunately we do know 
Lamb’s, and to know it is a possession forever. 

The contributions of Elia and Hazlitt to The London Magazine 
begin a new era in periodical literature. Not only were their 
papers much longer than those of The Tatler and The Spectator, 
but they were essentially different in kind. They were much 
more warm and intimate, more personal and colorful, richer in im- 
agination and emotion—in a word, moreromantic. The carefully 
restrained and slightly tepid lucubrations of Addison show the 
caution and the distrust of “enthusiasm” which mark the charac- 
teristic works of the first half of the eighteenth century. Addi- 
son almost never takes us into his confidence. And even warm- 
hearted Steele does not reveal anything like the whole of his 
personality in his magazine papers. There is that indispensable 
quality, variety; but there is a certain thinness. In both Lamb 
and Hazlitt, and again in Thackeray and Stevenson, there is 
depth—often a depth that suggests the “sunken wrack and sum- 
less treasuries” in the bed of old ocean. There is intensity of 
emotion, too, as in Hazlitt’s My First Acquaintance With Poets 
and Elia’s Dream Children. There is indubitable originality, as 
in Lamb’s suggestion of a grace before Shakespeare and a devo- 
tional form for a moonlight ramble. And there is a new kind of 
satire, neither Swiftian nor Addisonian, in Imperfect Sympathies, 
which without bitterness subtly and almost mercilessly impales 
those Scotch editors, particularly the editors of Blackwood’s, who 
had included Lamb in the Cockney School of English writers and 
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who had hounded poor John Scott to his death. I suspect that 
Elia was quietly avenging Scott, for the essay was published in 
August of 1821, only a few months after the fatal duel, and its title 
in The London Magazine was Jews, Quakers, Scotchmen, and Other 
Imperfect Sympathies. ‘‘I have been trying all my life to like 
Scotchmen,” says Lamb, “and am obliged to desist from the 
experiment in despair.’ Men like himself, he adds modestly, 
have minds “suggestive rather than comprehensive”: 

The brain of a true Caledonian (if I am not mistaken) is constituted upon 
quite a different plan. His Minerva is born in panoply. You are never ad- 
mitted to see his ideas in their growth—if, indeed, they do grow, and are not 
rather put together upon principles of clockwork. You never catch his mind 
in an undress. He never hints or suggests anything, but unlades his stock of 
ideas in perfect order and completeness. He brings his total wealth into com- 
pany, and gravely unpacksit. . . . Hehasno falterings of self-suspicion. 
Surmises, guesses, misgivings, half intuitions, semi-consciousnesses, partial illu- 
minations, dim instincts, embryo conceptions, have no place in his brain, or 
vocabulary. 

Even when he is treating a thoroughly popular subject, such as 
A Chapter on Ears, Lamb is not broadly popular in workmanship. 
He begins with the brisk journalistic sentence, “‘I have no ear,” 
but he soon wanders off into imaginative metaphors such as 
“volutes to the human capital” and “indispensable side-in- 
telligencers”, and ends with a whimsical description of “that 
inexhausted German ocean, above which, in triumphant progress, 
dolphin-seated, ride those Arions Haydn and Mozart, with their 
attendant Tritons, Bach, Beethoven, and a countless tribe”. This 
classical allusion is*hardly adapted to the education of such 
readers, now a host, as are innocent of Greek and Latin mythclogy. 
In The Two Races of Men, with its ludicrous analysis of borrowers 
and lenders, he is nearer to the average of humanity; but here 
also he indulges in subtleties of phraseology. One of his choicest 
jests, however, is not caviare to the multitude: that on his old 
friend, Ralph Bigod, Esq., “who departed this life on Wednesday 
evening; dying, as he had lived, without much trouble.” This 
has all the simplicity and inevitability of perfect art. So, too, 
has his epigram, in conversation, that we are ashamed of the re- 
semblance of monkeys to ourselves “‘on the same principle that 
we avoid poor relations”. 
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In his volume of miscellaneous prose there are about half a 
dozen papers which had appeared in The London Magazine over 
the signature “Elia” but had not been reprinted in the two vol- 
umes of Elia essays: a Letter to an Old Gentleman Whose Edu- 
cation Has Been Neglected, A Vision of Horns, Unitarian Pro- 
tests, The Gentle Giantess, and others. These may be called the 
Elia Apocrypha; and they cannot safely be overlooked, for in 
most cases the reason for exclusion was not lack of merit. The 
Gentle Giantess celebrated a living subject, a Mrs. Smith, of 
Cambridge, whom Lamb delicately transferred to Oxford, chang- 
ing her name but not concealing her vast bulk. The description, 
in Biblical English chiefly, of her sufferings in hot weather, and 
of her ingeniously contrived ice-cellar, which gives her leaner 
friends face-aches, is near the top of Elia’s fun-making. It is 
truly literary farce, almost as full of cunningly wrought phrase as 
the Quaker’s Meeting or Oxford in the Vacation. The Essays of 
Elia are incomplete without this bulky addition. One wickedly 
thinks how easily this heroine would have broken a bench at the 
Quaker meeting or gloriously participated in the banquet of roast 
pig. Her back may be “broad enough to bear the blame of all 
the peccadillos that have been committed since Adam”’, but it is 
not an apocryphal back. It is as genuine as gospel. This gentle 
burthen should be plucked out from the imperfect sympathies of 
its miscellany of comrades and set in the canon. It is full of 
Lamb’s kindliness, as well as his genius. Even in its perception 
of the oddest incongruities it is never malicious. Like all of its 
author's essays, it reveals his amused tolerance of this earthly 
scene, his philosophic pregnancy of phrase, his unpredictable 
attitude to revered conventions, and above all his undefeated 
youthfulness and charm of spirit. “A spirit communicated is 
a perpetual possession.” It is this that we possess as we close 
the Last Essays, remembering that Elia was the brave and quiet 
optimist who for nearly forty years in the wilderness had tenderly 
ministered to the mind diseased of his sister Mary, living with her, 
to use his own quaint phrase, “in a kind of double singleness” 
until death drew him away. Such a rare spirit is above ordinary 
criticism. 


Harry T. Baker. 
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SOME MYTHS AND ARTS OF JAPAN 
BY ELIZABETH J. COATSWORTH 


THE Japanese are famous for their capacity for adopting and 
adapting the customs and arts of other peoples. It is this power 
that has made possible to them the rapid assimilation of Western 
ideas and civilization, which is going on to-day, though so new is 
the process that here and there one finds strange misfits—such as 
the use of the foreign nightshirt as a street costume among the 
lower classes in hot weather. Such little errors will disappear in 
time. No better proof is needed than the fashion in which 
Chinese architecture, gods, literature, ceramics, music and all the 
other arts of civilization have undergone a nationalization that 
leaves them with a distinct and separate charm of their own. 
As in Europe, the Church was the great teacher and propagator 
of foreign ideas. Learning and beauty grew up under the shadow 
of the Buddhist temples and pagodas, just as they clustered in 
the West about the cloisters and high towers of the cathedrals. 

So accustomed are we to our own art and. civilization that we 
scarcely realize how varied are the sources from which they 
sprang. We acknowledge a great debt to Rome—broken gifts 
saved for us in the stately arms of the bishops. But do we often 
remember that our alphabet goes back at least to the Egyptians? 
Do we appreciate the meaning of the fact that nearly half the 
words we use have a Latin derivation? That we owe our numerals 
to the Arabs? How many people know that the custom of 
shaving the heads of the monks originated with the priests of 
Isis in an attempt to imitate the sun and its rays, and that the 
high headdress of the bishops was once the open-mouthed fish 
head worn by the Babylonian clergy? Whence sprang all the 
customs of the Church? They are far older than Christ. They 
have a history more remote than that of Rome. In our litera- 
ture, what is the debt of the Elizabethans to Theocritus, who 
first sang that pastoral they in turn learned from the Italians? 
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Through all our lives run strange threads of the past, but we are 
too accustomed to them even to recognize them as strange and 
thrilling too. Perhaps the only reason that the Japanese have 
borrowed more obviously than we lies in the fact that their 
Rome is still vital across a narrow sea from them, while ours had 
the destroying centuries like a wall between us. And India, 
their Greece, still sent forth its mystics and missionaries when 
ours was waiting, its spontaneous genius changed to ornate 
formalism, a sealed treasure for the mailed hand of the Crusader. 

It is because India, China, and Japan flourish side by side that 
we can trace connections between them more easily than those 
between us and long dead nations. Nor are Greece and India 
the ultimate sources of inspiration for East or West. The in- 
fluences grow less distinct, but we can discern strange fusions. 
We remember that Alexander led his armies into India and re- 
turned to Greece with many native craftsmen; that Greece had 
known much communication with Persia, and had been pro- 
foundly influenced by Egypt, a country which in turn had traded 
and warred with the nations of the East. Behind Persia loom 
the almost mythical empires, Assyria, Babylonia, with their 
winged animals and huge temples. There, were conquering 
nations which took slaves and assimilated cultures, which sent 
their emissaries into far places. We think that the world has 
grown small only since we invented the railroad, the steamboat, 
wireless telegraphy and the cable. Yet it has always been small, 
not for the individual indeed but for the nations. Siam has 
legends of a “prince of Rome”, and even in comparatively modern 
times the Spaniards expelled the Mohammedans from their 
borders and set forth exploring to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
only to find the Moros (or Moors), as they called them, a Mo- 
hammedan people, settled in their new territory of the Philip- 
pines. The Aztecs used the Mongolian chronological system. 
The primitive art of the Pacific, whether in America or Asia, or 
the islands of the sea, is almost identical, The curling beam 
ends of Scandinavian architecture are remnants of the hooded 
naga heads that rear upright from the roofs of Siamese temples 


to-day. 
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As one enters the Japanese temples only the more obvious 
relationships are noticeable to most of us. There are the Bud- 
dhas and Boddhisatvas sitting on their lotuses in utter composure. 
Usually they are clad in a robe with very simple folds, showing 
the bare breast. They have lost the ornamentations of southern 
Buddhism, where the saints look like dancing girls mincing forth 
in their jewels. The type of face is finer than that of the Chinese 
Buddhas; more spiritual, in better proportion. Almost every 
one is a work of art, beautiful on lacquer and gilding, placed 
behind an offering table which has none of the tawdriness that 
too often detracts from the effectiveness of a Chinese temple. 
Here and there in the simplicity of the figures, in the effect of 
form under the garments, in the arrangement of the folds, in the 
type of the face, one suddenly has a swift recollection of the 
Greek, and with it a realization that the art of Northern India 
was a Greeco-Hindu art that brought to China and Japan many 
of the old Greek traditions as well as the Hindu ornateness. In 
the museum at Kioto is a piece of fresco found in Western China 
startlingly like the paintings in the catacombs. It shows the 
face and breast of a man, with long straight nose, Occidental eyes, 
a mouth hidden under a close red beard of the same tone as the 
wavy red hair above the broad forehead. There are also some 
stone heads that might be put in any collection of Greek antiq- 
uities without fear of detection, at least from the amateur. 

But while the Greek influence remains evident, the ground- 
work is of course Hindu. The pose of the Buddha, the curls of 
the head, the mark above the brow, the symbolism of the hands, 
all came from India, though most of the ornamentation, the 
crowns and jewels and elaborate robes, have been sacrificed by a 
severer artistic taste. Sometimes in the temples, but more often 
in caves and weird haunts of nature, the Japanese preserve the 
Hindu type of God, deities far older surely than Buddha but 
appropriated by Buddhism for its own uses, as Christianity 
took over the gods of the North under the title of saint. In the 
darkness of some cavern one will see a figure with many arms 
brandishing symbolic weapons, dressed with Hindu jewels and 
fluttering ribbons. Sometimes there is only one head, sometimes 
three, six, or eleven like the skull-wreathed Thibetan gods one 
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sees in China. Almost always the place chosen is strange and 
unusual—suitable, the Japanese seem to feel, for outlandish 
deities. Kwannon is the great exception, for her images are 
often found in the temples. She has two distinct forms in which 
she appears. The Hindu form is the more common; the Thou- 
sand-Handed Kwannon, the Horse-Headed Kwannon, and all 
the rest, crowned and bedecked and repulsive, like a sort of 
queen spider. The many hands are supposed to be armed against 
evil, the many eyes looking for wrong-doing. The same applies 
to the temple guardian demons who brandish weapons at the 
doors of the temples. No amount of philosophy, however, can 
cover the fact that the figures were originally primitive and 
ferocious and the symbolism only the cloak of later times, put on 
in the tremendous synthesis of the local religions with the ab- 
stract conceptions of Buddhism, when any god or goddess might 
find a place in popular esteem by being considered as an earlier 
or later incarnation of the Buddha. 

It is strange that the Japanese have on the whole preferred 
this conception to the modified Chinese form of Kwannon where- 
in she is represented as a beautiful woman in long robes of white, 
carrying in slim hands a willow twig and a vase, from which she 
pours forth the water of life. Like the Virgin Mary, she is the 
great intercessor between gods and men. Her mercy is bound- 
less. Like the Virgin, also, she is especially the patroness of 
those upon the sea. She is all-wise. In the councils of the 
Chinese Pantheon (a curious mixture of the emperor of Heaven 
and his court, Buddha and his saints, Confucius and Laotze 
and their philosophers, with a dash of dragon kings to lend 
variety) it is she who always gives the best advice. It is she 
who interposes between the sinner and his punishment. Very 
often there is a kneeling child near her, and in paintings she is 
represented with a dove flying towards her, holding a rosary in 
its mouth. Looking at her, one believes the assertions of the 
writers who declare that the higher forms of Buddhism (she is 
connected entirely with what might be termed the “high church”’) 
are greatly modified by the Nestorian Christianity which at one 
time flourished in China, as Marco Polo bears witness. There 
is no more gracious figure in the East than that of the white 
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Kwannon, with her drooping form, high white headdress, and gentle 
face. Yet perversely enough the Japanese, even when following 
the Chinese tradition, are prone to add the slight curling mustache 
of the Buddha to the mouth of the lady goddess. 

The Chinese influence has profoundly modified the conception 
of the Buddhas, suggesting the way to simplicity, introducing 
new robes, developing the architecture of the temples. Just as 
one finds the almost pure forms of the Hindu gods, one comes 
across a few entirely Chinese figures in long robes of state, hold- 
ing the wand of office upright in their hands. But these are 
very rare. For that matter so are the statues of Japanese deities, 
for in the national religion, Shintoism, the gods were not repre- 
sented but only their symbols, the most common of which is the 
mirror which represents the sun and the sun goddess Amaterasu, 
the ancestress of the imperial house of Japan. 

The majority of the temple Buddhas and the wayside Jizus 
present no one national achievement but a combination of them 
all. They are born of a Hindu-Greco parentage, schooled in 
China for centuries, and now wedded to Japanese esthetic 
simplicity. Thus in the temples and by the road one may study 
the tale of influences and counter influences. One may see 
borrowings from other lands preserved intact by the natural 
conservatism of religion, or, more often, adapted to the tastes of 
the people. As one might expect to find, the gods form the most 
attractive and obvious picture book of the race’s esthetic history. 

* 

Japan is full of tales and legends that challenge comparison 
with the folk lore of the West; there are fairy maidens of the seas 
who take their lovers to glorious palaces under the waves where 
every day is a hundred years in length, and at last yield to their 
entreaty to revisit their homes, giving as a last gift the fatal box . 
that must not be reopened. There are the youths who go forth 
to fight the dragons, which have been devastating the land, and 
which they slay, aided only by the young maid of honor—but 
here we get a touch of Japanese sternness that our legends will 
have none of—who cuts her throat to loosen the muscles when 
she finds that she is unable to play the flute by which the dragon 
is to be lured from his den. There are tales of friendly animals 
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and a hundred others, that remind one of the ancient stories of 
one’s childhood, whether they were borrowed one from another 
or sprang from the same obscure source. 

The same question of source occurs in regard to the sacred 
animals of the East, whose parallels we find in our own legends, 
imported perhaps at some unknown date. King of animals in 
the Orient is the dragon. It is the emblem of the Chinese em- 
perors. It is the ruler of all waters; it is the guardian of the 
buried treasures of the earth (that is why the Chinese are so un- 
willing to disturb it by digging mines); it is the master of the 
clouds. Dr. W. E. Griffis quotes an account of nine young 
dragons that is too characteristic of Oriental fancy to suppress. 
The first among the young dragons loves harmonious sounds, 
and therefore the tops of most temple bells are cast as a curved 
dragon; the second “delights in the sound of musical instruments, 
hence the koto or horizontal harp, and the tsuzumi or girl’s 
drum, struck with the fingers, are ornamented with the figure of 
the dragon; the third is fond of drinking and likes all stimulating 
liquors, therefore goblets and drinking cups are adorned with 
likenesses of this creature; the fourth likes steep and dangerous 
places, hence gables, towers and projecting beams of temples and 
pagodas have carved images of this dragon upon them; the fifth 
is a great destroyer of living things, fond of killing and bloodshed, 
therefore swords are decorated with his golden figure; the sixth 
loves learning and delights in literature, hence covers and title 
pages of books and literary works show his picture; the seventh 
is renowned for its power of hearing; the eighth enjoys sitting, 
hence easy chairs are carved in its image; the ninth loves to bear 
weight, therefore the feet of tables and hibachi are shaped like his 
feet.” 

At least the quotation gives some idea of how much the figure 
of the dragon is used. It often appears in literature. Miss 
Peake has translated an anonymous Japanese poem of the feudal 
days, a Samurai speaking to the dragons on his sword hilts: 


Within my treasure-house a casket lies, 

And shut therein two dragons writhe and moan; 
As I keep vigil in the night alone 
My spirit is tormented by their cries. 
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Be still, my swords. Alas! not yet, not yet 
The day of action dawns; ye need not fear, 
Moment by moment it is drawing near. 

Be silent. Do you dream that I forget? 


Perhaps we never stop to realize how strange it is that among 
the saints there is room for one to win his place by the reputed 
actual saving of a lady from a dragon. And yet this is the story 
of Saint George of England, and considered in no allegorical 
light by the medizval church. The wealth-hoarding and slaugh- 
ter-bringing dragons early trailed across the legends of Europe, 
bringing with them desolation and forming pretexts for love 
affairs between lorn damsels and heroes. The Eastern mind 
sympathized with the dragon and made it the emblem of rule. 
I know of only one instance where anyone attempted to destroy 
a dragon, for they were usually regarded as sacred and of in- 
comparable power. The West, however, true to its tempera- 
ment, preferred to tell of dragons conquered and slain by the wit 
of man. The dragon is almost the symbol of Nature in the East, 
and the different ways of meeting it seem to form an allegory of 
the Oriental mystic reverence of Nature and the European scien- 
tific conquest of it. . 

The second of the sacred animals is the kilin or kirin, which 
corresponds with our unicorn, believed in Europe to be the 
purest of animals, which could be captured only by a virgin. 
He prances beside the conquering lion on the English coat of 
arms; he had his place in the Church pageants of Rome. Re- 
turning to Asia we discover him as the portent of good fortune to 
earth, so gentle that he never steps on a live insect, nor feeds on 
growing grass. 

No creature, except the dragon, is so often represented in 
Japanese art as the phoenix. Despite the fact that it is supposed 
to possess the head of a pheasant, the beak of a swallow, the neck 
of a tortoise and the features of the dragon and fish, it looks like 
our own representation of the bird, a graceful thing with sweeping 
tail plumage. Its five colors symbolize the Oriental cardinal 
virtues of uprightness of mind, obedience, justice, fidelity and 
benevolence. (It is curious how even in the virtues one can trace 
the idea of the superior and inferior and their mutual obligations— 
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uprightness of mind, justice and benevolence due from the su- 
perior, obedience and fidelity from the inferior.) 

In our legends there is supposed to be only one phoenix, that 
dies on the funeral pyre to be reborn from its own ashes. Natu- 
rally the phoenix has thus come to stand with us for eternal life, 
and was indeed used by the old Church writers as a symbol of 
Christ, voluntarily offering itself to death, and rising into renewed 
life. 

The fourth of the sacred animals is the tortoise, a symbol of 
long life; embroidered on wedding garments, painted on the 
wrappings of New Year gifts. In Chinese legend it is supposed 
to have borne upon its shell the basis of moral teaching and the 
secrets of the unseen. It is more revered in China than among 
the practical Japanese. When the fishermen around any of the 
seaports haul a large one in with their catch, they find a Chinese 
merchant to buy it (last summer one paid a hundred and ten yen 
for a tortoise caught near Yokohama). The Chinaman then 
carves his name on the shell, that the animal may know to whom 
it owes its life, and taking it out into deep water, allows it to go 
free, thus ensuring a prosperous long life for himself. 

* * * 

These are but a few of the phases of the debt which Japan, like 
any other nation, owes to other peoples of the past, nations 
which obviously or obscurely have also been a source of inspira- 
tion to us. Often influences work in the most unexpected ways. 
To take a recent and unexpected example, one may quote 
the color prints, especially those of Utomaro, Hakusai, and 
Hiroshige, artists of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
who have had a deep influence upon the use of line and the com- 
position of the modern European poster school. The simplifica- 
tion of lines till only those essential to the central idea remain, 
was a heritage to the school of the color prints from earlier artists. 
But most of the composition, that seems so essentially foreign to 
European eyes, does not spring from any Chinese or Japanese 
earlier theory of art. There is a use of the perspective that has 
no place in true Oriental painting. The boldness of the composi- 
tion differs from that of previous painters. Yet since 1636, 
with the extermination of the last Japanese Christians, the coun- 
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try had been closed to intercourse with the outside world, even 
its own sea-faring junks destroyed. How, then, to this hermit 
nation could there come any artistic impulse from thousands of 
miles away? 

But Japan was not quite closed to foreign trade. When the 
last native Christians were holding out in a castle against many 
times their number, the Dutch merchants turned their guns 
upon the castle and battered the breach through which the be- 
siegers poured, massacring men, women, and children. It was 
perhaps as a reward for this that an exception was made in favor 
of the Dutch merchants when the door of Japan was closed, and 
they were allowed to come to one tiny island off Nagasaki, to 
trade with the Japanese under humiliating restrictions. It was 
through these Dutch merchants that the Japanese artists learned 
something of Occidental painting. Some of them even tried oil 
paints but gave it up; they repudiated the realism of the figures, 
but accepted lessons in perspective and composition, so welding 
the new influence into their own art that the whole thing seems 
distinctly Japanese. To-day our artists are inspired by an art 
which drew its inspiration in turn from painters whom we have 
long ignored as having taught us all that we could learn from 
them. As in chemistry two substances will join and form a 
third and entirely different thing, so is the new in artistic progress 
rising constantly from combinations of the old. 

The East and West have met more often than any man is wise 
enough to know. But never before have they come face to face 
as entire civilizations. Japan has assimilated the learning of 
China and much of that of India, but she was taught by the 
Church, and wisdom came slowly through the hands of the priests. 
Now false and true wisdom pour in upon her. The scamp and 
the saint thrust their knowledge before her. But though she 
has made a few mistakes in her choice, slowly out of the welter of 
new forces is emerging the ordered modern nationality. 


ELIzABETH J. COATSWORTH. 
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MEDIAVALIST AND MODERNIST 
BY JOHN M. S. ALLISON 


In these days of frantic, almost fanatic, search for reform in 
letters as well as in world politics, one is so concerned with pres- 
ent day problems as to be inclined to neglect the past and to 
omit it from all consideration. Possibly we go even farther, 
and wilfully neglect it. The future with its unknown potential- 
ities appeals much more to the minds and imaginations of our 
average contemporaries; and our emotions, worn as they are 
by an almost too intimate contact with the titanic forces in life, 
have led us to seek our knowledge and salvation in the future. 
Infrequently, if ever, do we look backward. We seem to have 
forgotten that the problems of to-morrow have frequently been 
those of yesterday, and we have become blinded to the fact that 
the master-minds of yesterday have often become the great 
minds of to-morrow. In other words, we have forgotten, blindly 
or wilfully, what is true history. We have ignored our past and 
denied our classical and medizval heritage. And this spirit of 
forgetful and wilful denial has led us into strange paths. Rous- 
seau has been out-Rousseaued; in trying to supply and apply 
remedies to our times we have been more scornful of seeking the 
advice of history than even Jean Jacques himself would have 
been. 

To-day we are attempting to modernize our instruction, to 
modernize our learning, and with exactly the same results that 
we have already seen in the world of pictorial art. We are in- 
tellectual Cubists, Post-Impressionists or Dadaists. And yet 
we are unconscious of the fact, for we declare that we are being 
frankly and hopelessly practical. Our avowed purpose is to 
render practical the minds of our youth that are, as we all ac- 
knowledge, most impractical. But the tools that we use for 
such a process are extraordinary. We are seeking to discipline 
them with the considerations and theories of an age whose chief 
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characteristic is a lack of discipline. We teach them to con- 
template the things that are daily before their eyes and to neglect 
the old. Modern history, modern literature, and, alas! modern 
philosophy, the social sciences and economics. That is our 
programme, and that to the exclusion of all else! Classicism 
and Medievalism are tolerated, but that is all; and the toleration 
that we give them is much like that on which our Puritan an- 
cestors prided themselves. It is the toleration of the ducking- 
chair. A study of the Classics or of the Middle Ages is a more 
or less harmless anesthetic for discontented or troublesome 
dilettantes. It is an impractical and useless pursuit, best suited 
for the old-time professor with his long coat-tails and his baggy 
striped trousers. The neat and new professor of the soft collar 
and the practical bend will have none of it. Moreover, our 
attitude is much the same towards the university to which the 
obsolete type belongs. A college that requires—and alas! how 
few dare to do so!—a study of the Classics, of the Greek State or 
of the Roman Empire, of Charlemagne or of the Scholastics, is 
dubbed an old curiosity shop; while we treat our classical collec- 
tions or our medieval manuscripts in the very same way that we 
treat antiques. They are very venerable, quite valuable, but 
are destined to be shut up in the stuffy darkened parlor that is 
opened only on solemn occasions for weddings, baptisms and 
funerals. So far ultra-modernism seems to have led us. In 
reality, however, it has taken us much farther and has led us to 
commit many errors of judgment and frequent acts of intellec- 
tual dishonesty. 

Of these, the most blasphemous has been the habit of calling 
the Middle Ages “the Dark Ages”. Our modern historians, for 
example, will summarize the period somewhat as follows: A time 
of abysmal ignorance, when the world was enveloped in an in- 
tellectual obscurity that must have rivaled the earth’s darkness 
when the first great cloudburst descended upon us and sent 
Noah’s ship out upon the greater deep. That is enough, for we 
must hurry on to more important and to more fertile fields, to 
the great modern world (that we behold in ruins to-day). Such 
treatment of the past has become almost general in this our 
modern era of enlightenment. It is not simple dishonesty, it is 
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superficiality to the nth degree; but worse even, spare the word, 
it is a mark of intellectual inefficiency. To break with the past! 
That is the slogan in school and in college. Yet, do we ever 
ponder, I wonder, upon this strange fact? Without the Middle 
Ages, you and I would not be here, our universities would be 
things unknown, our Gothic structures would be unconstructed 
and our fundamental principles of liberty would be without 
foundation. 

After all, it was the Middle Ages that gave us these, and it is 
the antithesis of the Middle Ages that would destroy them. It 
is true, the Middle Ages meant groping in darkness, but it was 
not the groping of a man alone, for the medizvalist possessed 
faith and enjoyed the discipline of a reasonable authority that 
guided but did not limit too much his wanderings. The Middle 
Age man was our intellectual as well as our physical progenitor. 
But with the callousness of youth we deny his worth. In our 
pride at having invented steam engines, sawmills, movies and 
phonographs, we have forgotten that the medizvalist accom- 
plished a more fundamental work for us. He it was who defined 
the basic principles of construction, who transmitted principles of 
learning, of poetry and of free government. And he it was who 
even gave us God, at least the God whom three-quarters of the 
Christian world know as God to-day. The medizvalist did not 
invent these things, as some would like to say, but he received 
them from an earlier civilization that was fast disappearing. 
Unlike us, he acknowledged the sources of his own history and 
of his civilization. He acknowledged his debt tothe past. These 
gifts of a fading world he assimilated with long and tedious labor, 
and he gave to us the fruits of his efforts. All of them we enjoy 
to-day, but many of them we seek to destroy. And as to their 
origins, we callously ignore them. 

We are told that we cannot study the human organism in- 
telligently without a preliminary and careful survey of its origins. 
Can we then any more study the organism called human society 
without having acquired at least a speaking acquaintance with 
its origins? Who will be so bold as to teach philosophy and omit 
the Scholastics; who so foolish as to study modern English govern- 
ment without a careful analysis of the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries? And yet, that is what we are coming to; we are seek- 
ing to explain a gigantic structure without the slightest knowl- 
edge of certain fundamental laws of physics. 

But there are those who are not so extreme as the ultra-modern 
educator. They will acknowledge the truth of the plea for the 
past, but they adopt an attitude almost of indifferentism. They 
compose the group called “Que faire?”’ The study of the Middle 
Ages is so dull, and we are so far removed from it, that we cannot 
enter into the feelings and emotions of the past. Quite so; but, 
after all, does not that depend upon four things, the attitude of 
the teacher and that of the listener, the nature of the book and 
that of the reader? History, whether written or spoken, is not 
all Ploetz’s Epitome. A bare and meagre outline of the Mero- 
vingian kings would bore one to tears. The purely mechanical 
story of those countless Barbarian “invasions” after 375 would 
dampen the ardor of the most sincere-minded enthusiast. Charles 
Mariel is a bore if we know only that he defeated certain Moham- 
medans who folded their tents and stole away in the night. But 
when we read of the remarkable letter supposed to have been 
written by a group of very angry clergy to a Carlovingian prince, 
in which it is related that when preparing to translate the body 
of the great Major Domus the spectators were nearly overcome by 
a smell of burning sulphur and the sight of a horrid dragon emerg- 
ing from the sarcophagus, and that on the same night a worthy 
religious saw in a vision the soul and body of Charles burning in 
hell to all eternity, then our curiosity is aroused. We become 
interested. We want to know why such pious persons may have 
felt so bitterly about so great a man as Charles, and we come to 
study history. 

If we put the facts, dry and dull, before the spirit and life of an 
age, or to the exclusion of that spirit and life, then we cannot but 
find history dull. The trouble is that we have drawn the breath 
of life from the past, when in reality it lives still and moves about 
us in a thousand ways and under a thousand different guises, 
from histories to literature, from architecture to painting. We 
have made mummies of our more remote historical figures. We 
commit the blasphemy of trying to apply psychoanalysis to 
Saint Joan of Arc instead of trying to see her as the men of those 
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glorious days beheld her. We think of medieval kings as wooden 
or graven images with glassy eyes, seated upon mosaic-like 
thrones. We imagine medieval saints as impossible creatures 
set in stereotyped stained glass windows with uncomfortable 
axes lodged in their craniums, or with arrows sticking into various 
vulnerable parts of their anatomies, and all the while with the 
most seraphic of expressions upon their insipid faces. No one 
cares about such a saint. If we conjure up the picture of a 
medizeval scholar, it is that of an old man, yellow-skinned and 
unclean, who is computing impossible and impractical problems 
as to how many angels can stand on a medieval needle-point, 
and is finding his entire theory thrown somewhat out of balance 
by the rather disturbing possibility that members of the angelic 
host may not possess feet. 

Lost in such conceptions we forget that Louis IX, called St. 
Louis, had a vile temper; or that St. Francis was not simply a 
mendicant friar but also a troubadour, and that on his deathbed 
he called on his monks to cease their mournful litanies and sing 
him a topical song. We forget that St. Thomas Aquinas not 
only proved the existence of God by the Great Reasons, but that 
he wrote as well the most beautiful of Latin religious verse. We 
forget that during the later Middle Ages something very like 
warfare was fought between what resembled very closely capital 
and labor. In other words, we, the successors of the medizval 
schools, have lost touch with our forefathers. We have forgotten 
the romance, the worth, the wonderful growth and tremendous 
advance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We have lost 
sight of all but the bare corpse of the past. 

Happily, this is not true of all of us. From within the fold 
and from without, there are still a few who are trying to point 
out to us the real way before it is too late and before we become 
lost in the very Stygian blackness that we attribute to the Middle 
Ages. The means for our own intellectual regeneration and 
refreshment, and for the instruction of those under us, are still 
at hand. Some are just at hand. Lavisse, Fustel de Coulanges, 
Male, Sabatier, Luchaire and Henry Adams are modern names. 
Gibbon malgré tout, Montalembert, Freeman and a host of 
others still live in their fascinating works. If the past is to live 
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and to become alive for us, it must be through these men and 
their like of another age, through Commines, Joinville, Gregory 
of Tours, the Troubadours and Chroniclers, and not through the 
textbook. 

Perhaps, after all is said and done, the day of the textbook on 
medizval history is over, but not the day for real literature of 
and about the Middle Ages. Textbooks are not literature; very 
infrequently are they history. Possibly, even, it is the textbook 
that has brought us to our present state. A little learning is a 
dangerous thing, that is a truism; but we should recall another, a 
little learning is a very dull thing. Now the chief purpose of a 
textbook seems to be a little learning through the distribution of 
predigested knowledge. Predigested knowledge, like predigested 
food, is tasteless and never by any possible chance interesting. 
The textbook, then, may have bored us and thus it may have 
played its part in bringing some of us to our present errors. But, 
since we have such ample material of another sort at hand, why 
not discard the textbook? Then, and then only, shall we be 
advertising what wares the medizvalist has to offer. Then 
only shall we teach man of his real worth and of his necessity 
for ourselves in our own necessity. The past is of more value if 
joined to the present, but the present means nothing without the 


past. 
Joun M. S. ALLISON. 


THE MULTIPLE ORIGIN OF MAN 
BY W. H. BALLOU 


Tuat men and associated animals arose in different parts of 
the earth at different times, whenever and wherever conditions 
favored such evolution, was the conclusion of Louis Agassiz, 
after a life of tireless investigation. 

A study of the works of Darwin, Cope, Huxley, Spencer, Haeck- 
el and others, reveals the fact that, in advancing their respective 
theories of origin and descent, they drew heavily upon the data 
of Agassiz, but perverted them to support their own hypotheses. 

Darwin’s theory of Evolution, in brief, traced all life back to a 
primordial, one-celledcreature. This idea of thedescent of man— 
or rather, ascent—was supported and elaborated upon by the 
investigators whom I have named, and various others, down to a 
recent period. The only factional split concerned the doctrine 
of natural selection. “It may be that we shall have reason to 
depart widely from Darwin’s interpretation of the effective 
principles at work in the origin of species,” says Dr. L. L. 
Woodruff of Yale University. “We can no longer accept Dar- 
win’s theory of the origin of species,” declares Professor William 
Bateson, the English biologist. 

Gradually, vast collections of fossils were made, to obtain 
which practically most of the surface of the globe has been 
scraped. Eagerly, paleontologists, zodlogists and anatomists 
scanned every specimen obtained for “missing links”. 

During the past twenty-five years, no links having been de- 
tected, a new doctrine was set up. “Side-line ancestors” were 
substituted for “missing links”. Genealogical trees were drawn 
from time to time, progressively, as it were. On the whole, it 
is rather amusing to scan these varied trees. The main stems, 
below man, are left as bare as the proverbial bone, clear down to 
Monad and Monera. Far out on the branches are labeled the 
“‘side-line ancestors”, which are supposed to have sprung from 
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hypothetical links on the main stems. All of these trees now 
wave in the breezes, as dead as the wind-swept barrier of firs on 
the crest of the Rockies. 

I think every paleontologist of the world now admits that not 
a single “missing link”’ has been discovered below man, and that 
we know even less concerning the origin of man than we thought 
we did formerly. Three insectivore “links” below man are now 
the subject of bitter controversy. 

Side-line ancestors having failed to function correctly, a mythi- 
cal theory in replacement was erected under the head of “‘com- 
mon ancestor”. Early birds, for instance, seemed to have been 
derived from the same stock as late reptiles, so the new theory 
ascribed their derivation to a mythical “common ancestor”. 
There being no harmony on the matter of derivation of man 
from apes or apes from man, a mythical “common ancestor” 
restored peace between factions. 

Mammal-reptiles were unearthed in South Africa, and im- 
mediately there followed the din of exclamations to the effect 
that, if a “missing link” had not actually been discovered, here 
at least was a genuine “common ancestor”. Not even the stress 
of war work prevented intensive investigation by paleontologists, 
the world over, of fossil mammal-reptiles. It was rather unani- 
mous, as a result, that Gomphognathus was nearest to the mammals 
in structure (Branislov Petronievics). Intensive explorations 
continued, and all the Great Karoo was raked over for further 
skeletons which would make the needed connections. No such 
connections were found, but the astonishing fossil remains of the 
Boskop Man (Broom) were unearthed, in practically the same 
type of rock strata as the Heidelberg Man of Germany. A mix- 
up followed. Professor G. L. Sera of Italy, an ardent follower 
of Agassiz, promptly scored one for the doctrine of Multiple 
Origin. Obviously, he concluded, the Boskop Man, a Negro, 
existed simultaneously with the Heidelberg Man, white, of 
Europe. 

Mammal reptiles, however, were soon found to be dangling in 
the air. The gap between them and mammals, variously esti- 
mated as having a duration of from four to eight million years, 
shows no connective creature. Hypothetical relations only have 
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been established between mammal-reptiles and pre-reptiles and 
amphibia below them. No “common ancestor” having yet re- 
vealed himself, his place as a gap-filler has been effectually 
sealed. 

To-day we have a new one which leads nowhere as to origin. 
Professor Charles D. Walcott, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, seems to have made the best use of it. It parades 
under the term, “parallel evolution”. That there are parallels 
of evolution galore, no one can deny. Man, other mammals, 
birds, reptiles and amphibians have many identical bones in 
common, with nearly identical functions. Instead, however, of 
these parallels proving a reptile or amphibian origin for mammals 
and birds, our newest tactics practically sidestep origin alto- 
gether and merely refer to the matter as “parallel evolution’’. 

The puzzle of origin again harks back to where it stood when 
Darwin began to investigate. His theory and its successors hang 
on the clothesline, thoroughly aired and flapping in the breezes. 
“Parallel evolution” being a fact, all of us can accept it, even the 
layman and the orthodox clergyman. All can readily admit, for 

‘instance, that every human being has twenty-eight bones in his 
cranium, identical with those of reptilia and amphibia. Beyond 
that fact, no one need admit or deny origin, but merely stand 
pat or pick out his own ancestor. Why? Because, with all 
known data sifted, we do not know, if we believe in reptile origin, 
what type of reptile to choose as ancestral; or, if we believe, with 
Huxley, in amphibian ancestry, we do not know which amphib- 
ian to select. 

I probably stand quite alone and solitary in my own concep- 
tion of ancestry. To my mind, the dominant animal of every 
geological period was ancestral to man. This view will not hold 
with palzontologists, because each and all of them believe in 
generalized ancestors, while the dominant animal of every suc- 
ceeding geological era was a highly specialized creature. Per- 
haps the whole mistake or error of paleontology rests on this 
very distinction. Perhaps a complete reversal would straighten 
out the matter of succession, of descent and of missing links. 

What I mean is this: Suppose we set up a genealogical tree, 

with the dominant animal of each geological period as a true 
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link; then, in every past age, we should have an ancestor as 
dominant in his time as man is to-day. 
_ All past theories of descent having been abandoned for want of 
connecting links, we find ourselves just where Agassiz left mat- 
ters, with only his doctrine of multiple origin with which to tie. 
Agassiz reached this conclusive doctrine after finding that differ- 
ent races of men were associated with different races of animals 
in different areas of the earth. Only the theory of multiple ori- 
gin—in effect, that respective races arose or evolved where we 
find them in habitat—could explain things to his mind. Thus 
the black races and associated animals arose in Africa; the white 
races in Europe; the yellow races in Asia; the tan-colored races 
in South America; the copper-colored races in North America; etc. 
Clark Wissler, for instance, in his The American Indian, finds 
no evidence that our Indians migrated from Asia or that the 
Asiatics were derived from our Indians. He also, alas, falls 
back on some hypothetical “common ancestor”. A _ great 
expedition was planned for Tibet under Andrews in expectation of 
securing fossils which would prove the origin of man there. No 
sooner was the announcement made than English scientists 
scoffed. They argued that the oldest fossils of men have been 
found in Europe, and that Europe is the place to look for the 
origin of man. True, Pithecanthropus erectus, believed to be 
the oldest fossil man, came from the extreme south of Asia, 
Java, but no one has determined whether the creature was a 
high ape or a low man. All we know about Pithecanthropus 
is what Dubois, the finder of the remains, gave out; who then 
sealed up the fossil and has hidden it for forty years. We do 
not even know whether he told the truth about the remains or 
not, and are doubtful because of his refusal to let anatomists 
have an opportunity to verify or disprove him. Recently he 
announced that simultaneously, forty years ago, he secured 
skeletons of a race of men in Java, existing about two hundred 
and fifty thousand years ago, probable descendants of Pithe- 
canthropus of five hundred thousand years ago. The skulls of 
both sexes he describes as much larger than those of any known 
race. But why this late announcement, and why not show his 
specimens? 
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Even if Pithecanthropus was the most primitive man, it only 
goes to show, according to the theory of multiple origin, that he, 
the orang, and associated faune arose on a former continent 
now mostly sunk beneath the Pacific Ocean. Tibet is a long 
way from Java, and it is logical to premise that, if any human 
remains are uncovered there, they are his descendants. H. F. 
Osborn, however, has just announced the discovery of remains of 
Pliocene white men of a million years ago in southern England. 

Hamilton Rice calls attention to certain tribes of natives in 
the Amazonas that in some instances appear to be more aquatic 
than terrestrial. He states that they spend much time in the 
water and are the most expert of known swimmers. They are 
human saurians, in fact, and can remain long under water. 
Associated with them are other land mammals that spend much 
time in and under water, particularly pigs, almost the last type 
of mammals which would be expected to lead a semi-aquatic 
life. The semi-aquatic species appear to prefer taking chances 
with crocodiles in water rather than with jaguars which infest 
the shores. The inference is that men, and other mammals, 
including monkeys, arose in the Amazonas from varied types of 
amphibia which preceded them. 

The South American faune, as a whole, present the strong- 
est data in favor of the theory of multiple origin. South Amer- 
ica is wholly an archaic country. In no section has it reached 
what we term the Age of Man. In no section has it passed the 
first section of the Pleistocene era. In fact, most of the country 
and most of its faune are still of the Miocene vintage. Mio- 
cene times were those of a tropical to sub-tropical clime. Further, 
Gerrit Miller, Ameghino, Hasman and other paleontologists, 
who examined both extinct and modern mammals, birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes of South America, can find no relationship be- 
tween them and animals elsewhere. All are exclusively and 
distinctly of South American origin, not migrants from North 
America, Europe, Africa or Asia. In North America, the 
fossil remains of the Vero Man of Florida, unearthed by Sellards, 
and the Rancha Brea Man of the tarpits and nearby caves of 
California, unearthed by Merriam, prove convincingly that 
they, or some of them, arose during or long before the Pleisto- 
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cene on this continent. We can safely take Oliver Hay’s 
careful investigations for this against the world. He ranks as 
the foremost living expert on the subject. 

American proponents of the single (Asiatic) origin theory 
have been cowed and led by the nose for years by a group of 
bureaucrats intrenched in Washington. These bureaucrats, 
now all discredited, have had free rein, at public expense, to 
decry every fossil find or human skeleton on the Western Hemis- 
phere accredited to Pleistocene origin. They have attacked 
every scientist—Putnam, Ameghino, Sellards, Hay, et al.—who 
described their American human fossil or skeleton finds as 
prehistoric. They languidly pawed over such bones and learn- 
edly dubbed them “‘modern Indian”. They set the extreme 
limit of American human occupation at 1,000 years, and left 
the whole Western Hemisphere bare and bereft of any human 
beings for the prior thousands of years. They even spoke sadly 
of the good crops of foods of all types going to waste for want of 
human hands to gather them. Incidentally, the bureaucrats 
peopled America about a thousand years ago, and the rest of 
the world earlier, with men of Asiatic origin, drifting across 
the oceans in canoes, or on grass rafts, or from continent to con- 
tinent by foot on land bridges. Doubtless it escaped their 
attention that, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of cus- 
toms officials, Asiatics are still pouring out of the Mongolian 
Well and overflowing the world on modern liners. 

The Archer M. Huntington Archeological Survey of the South- 
west, Clark Wissler, Director, with a corps of the ablest modern 
experts, has effectually crushed these bureaucrats, leaving them 
discredited and ridiculed, and turning into trash some costly 
monographs and beautifully illustrated and bound volumes, 
paid for by taxation of the American people and the funds of 
misguided philanthropists. In the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences, Wissler and his cohorts have definitely 
fixed the period of the Basket-Makers of Grand Gulch, Utah, as 
that of 25,000 years ago. They find that the pueblas which the 
bureaucrats believed to have been constructed 700 years ago, 
were erected some 5,000 years ago, and the more ancient pueblas 
from 15,000 to 20,000 years ago. Every structure of American 
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prehistoric peoples that they have examined received several 
years of careful investigation, strata by strata, thus establishing 
the date of each kind of pottery, basketry, weapon and utensil. 
Back of the Basket-Makers, they have already produced evidence 
that beneath the pueblas at Aztec, N. M., are mummies of the 
ancestors of the Basket-Makers of at least fifty thousand years 


ago. 

The invaluable studies of Louis Sullivan show that the bureau- 
crats woefully misconceived the whole subject in making any 
type of skull the index of its antiquity. Because American 
prehistoric skulls differed, the bureaucrats labeled them “mod- 
ern.” These wiseacres found no American skulls ape-like as 
those of the prehistoric men of Europe and Asia. Sullivan 
found among the large collection of skulls of the Galton Society, 
at the American Museum of Natural History, some modern 
skulls very near replicas of alleged first skulls. He has modern 
skulls that present all of the characteristics of the skulls of 
Neanderthal Man and other types. 

The investigations of Spitzka show that a skull, prehistoric 
or modern, is structured according to the, amount of thinking 
its possessor did, and the amount of knowledge he stored up in 
the corpora striata. Although the human skull reaches the 
limit of expansion with age, the brain goes on enlarging as long 
as a man continues thinking and storing impressions. The 
expanding fore-brain soon leaves the confines of the brain-case 
and flows over other parts and unoccupied spaces, often com- 
pletely enveloping the cerebellum. If the Washington bureau- 
crats knew of such matters, they do not mention them in any 
of their monographs. In fact, they left the study of brains to 
other experts, confining their work to bones. Thus the whole 
structure of “modern Indian” falls to earth, carrying with it the 
whole list of proponents of single-origin theory. And now come 
Soddy, Joly and Strutt with the startling hypothesis that a super- 
race of men, a million or more years ago, inhabited earth, mas- 
tered radium, learned how to realize its energy, and migrated 
through space to a globe with better conditions for intellectual 
expansion. Soddy thus accounts for traditions for which no 
other origin is discoverable. 
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Henry F. Osborn, the successor of Cope and Marsh, seems to 
take the most broad and open-minded view of matters palzonto- 
logical, whether pertaining to prehistoric man, other mammals, or 
reptiles. You find him, in his works, frequently apologizing for _ 
former mistaken conceptions of structure or functions of some 
type of extinct animal, due to incomplete skeletons. He gives 
you at once the benefit of later knowledge from completer skele- 
tons. Dr. Osborn is at the parting of the ways. He took an 
expedition into the north of Africa and brought out a great 
collection of faune of extinct forms from the Libyan Desert of 
Egypt entirely new to him and to the world. After long study, 
he can find no relationships for these forms either in nearby 
Africa, Europe, Asia or America. They merely evolved and 
finally became extinct where he found them. He does not say 
so, or even incidentally mention the fact, but he thus presents 
the strongest evidence for Agassiz’s theory of multiple origin. 

Modern races of man have been analyzed from every possible 
standpoint, with no evidence of single origin yet forthcoming. 
Blood tests show differences; likewise hair tests, pigment tests, 
gland tests, muscle tests, skin tests, nerve tests, and tests of 
all parts of structures and their functions. Pigment cells differ- 
entiate in races of men or lower animals so much that when 
the black man migrates from Africa he stays black, no matter 
how many centuries he and his descendants remain away from 
their original habitat. The white man cannot color perma- 
nently in the tropics or tropical jungle. The Asiatic retains the 
slant of eye and his peculiar facial musculature and somatic 
differences outside his native heath for to-day and forever. No 
race has ever been able to change by migration its color, structure, 
and somatic features, however scholarly or adept in new language 
it may become. If such has not been accomplished in 7,000 years 
of recorded history, it could certainly not have been achieved 
at any other age of the world—in remotest prehistoric times. 
Only the cosmopolitan white races have accomplished a melting- 
pot in America. Miscegenation has not transformed either 
black or red men’s descendants into white men. Nigrescence 
ever clings to them and their progeny. Blood ‘tests at once 
show the continuance of color strain in descendant progeny, as 
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has been proved time and again in court actions. Agassiz 
found that miscegenated descendants, after returning to Africa, 
reverted to the black type; or to Indian type if the original 
Indian had intermarried with either a white or black person. 
So, we have no black Dutchmen arising in South Africa, or 
brown Englishmen in the tropics. 

Agassiz’s theory accounts for all of these things in a common- 
sense way. Let us assume that Monad and Monera were the 
beginnings of animals and plants. Why confine their original 
habitat to Asia? Why not admit in a common sense way that 
one-celled organisms were originally universal over the globe? 
On that basis, the processes of evolution could be considered as 
progressing more or less simultaneously everywhere. One form 
would evolve into a higher form at all favored localities alike. 
Thus, finally, man would evolve from forms below him equally 
everywhere. The process might, of course, be slower in some 
localities than others. The very first man to evolve might ap- 
pear either in Asia, Africa, Europe, or America, according to 
favorable conditions of food and climate. Such is the common 
sense view of the whole question. As a matter of fact, the 
oldest fossils of four-legged land creatures, ancestors of man, are 
found in Illinois and Ohio. To stick to the nonsensical idea that 
evolution must first have taken place in one area, and that all 
men and lower animals radiated thence, is not common sense, 
nor is it scientific. That mammals and reptiles do not migrate 
from their habitats to-day strongly suggests that they never did 
disperse in the past. Birds, fishes, seals, some bats, etc., have 
seasons of migration, but always return to their habitat and 
exact favorite spot in it. 

Nor is it essential to hold that life evolved on this earth. Is 
it not more reasonable to admit that life is universal throughout 
space, on planets fitted for it, and during a period which includes 
the whole Infinite of time? That being so, small forms 
of life, such as one-celled organisms and even some many- 
celled types, could easily reach this globe, borne on wandering 
bodies. 

There is ample proof, succinctly stated by Lord Kelvin, that 
there was an era when the earth was in such a position in space 
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that climatic conditions were favorable to living organisms arriv- 
ing here on meteorites. He also found that living organisms, 
flourishing in the long, warm tails of comets, were landed when 
the earth was enveloped in such tails. Hahn, who examined 
cross-sections of chondrites with a microscope, found just such 
fossilized organisms. The great litholite which fell near Knya- 
hinya, Hungary, proved a veritable mine of fossil forms. Hahn 
tabulated them as organic sponges, corals, crinoids, etc., small, 
but perfect in internal and external structure. He thus estab- 
lished the universality of life in space. The inference is, that 
living forms could arrive as well as fossil types. 

Evolution will be checked up and established only when we 
consider that this little bit of an earth is only one of a billion 
worlds with, perhaps, animal and vegetable life. Human 
conceit has too long assumed that all the orbs in space exist 
only for the delectation of mankind. What monumental, 
egregious egotism! How belittling to the Creative or Form- 
ative Power of the mighty Universe! 

Scientists make sabotage of evolution when they assume, as 
most of them do to-day, that because the lower jaw of man and 
associated mammals alone is movable, he could not have evolved 
from reptiles. Birds and reptiles have both jaws movable, by 
means of a hinge, or quadrate bone. The monkey wrench that 
they throw in the wheels of evolution is this: What became of the 
quadrate bone if man descended from reptiles? Perhaps the 
first men did retain the quadrate bone for a time and had both 
jaws movable. How long would they retain it if food and other 
conditions required a fixed and solid upper jaw and skull? Out 
of seventy-two reptile skull bones, man has got rid of forty-four, 
has he not? Then why could he not have thrown overboard the 
quadrate or fused it into other bones, such as the ear bones, 
incus and stapes, including the double arch of the reptile skull? 

Look at the rudimentary tail with which a human being is 
born! It takes the first twenty-six years of life (McMurrich) 
for man to fuse these eight caudal or tail bones so that he can 
comfortably sit down. In France, recently, a new series of caves 
were opened. There Cro-Magnon artists had painted on the 
walls pictures of other existing tribes, and these tribes had long 
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tails. Surely, eliminating a long tail was as hard to accomplish 
as getting rid of a hinged jaw, yet it was accomplished far more 
perfectly than the former task, which is not yet completed. The 
late S. W. Williston put it in this way: “Progress to higher 
types consists in reducing the number of operating parts in an 
organism. The most perfect human machine is that with the 
fewest parts, and each part highly adapted to the special func- 
tion it has to subserve.”” This is also true of any machine. A 
certain motor, for instance, has 2,800 operating parts. Recently, 
I examined another, which uses crude oil for fuel, mulsifying 
it into steam, for use of trucks, etc., having only twenty-six 
operating parts. Naturally, its power is ten times greater than 
any other motor engine. 

Answering the eternal question of laymen, it may be asserted 
that new species are being constantly evolved. Probably birds 
and mushrooms have contributed the largest number of new 
species. One-celled organisms are universally evolving into many- 
celled types. We know positively that the structure of man is 
in a state of gradual evolution (Walter) and the old process of 
getting rid of or replacing undesirable parts is continuous. Na- 
ture is everywhere and at all times emerging from the lower to 
the higher, and every species is engaged in bettering its condition. 
Such is the kernel of evolution, the perfecting of parts for the 
better performance of functions, the discarding of useless and 
impeding parts. 

The doctrine of instinct is not only played out, but that per- 
son is crass who tries to resurrect it or keep it before the public. 

This is the Age of Brain. Brain is the endowment of every 
existing creature, and by its thinking process, however limited, 
every creature is improving its status and its relationships with 
every other creature. Man leads and must continue to lead, 
although insects and protozoan worms are making terrible in- 
roads on his numbers, ever holding down his attempted increase 
of population. Instinct, which is merely another term for nerve 
energy, expired with the Age of Reptiles. Brain that thinks 
came in with the evolution of mammals and birds. We know 
positively that the gulf of intelligence between the modern horse 
and the extinct hipparion is as great as between modern super- 
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men and extinct paleolithic men. We know that the intelligent 
modern dog represents a vast advance on the extinct Oryena, 
and that the wolf of to-day baffles even the shrewdest of hunters, 
taking sheep and calves at will and avoiding traps, poisons, and 
firearms. We know that the brain of the teleost fish, Morymus, 
is heavier in proportion to its body than that of man. We see 
amiable, intelligent lions performing in theatres. We see the 
zebra, once thought untamable, now in peaceful harness. We 
know of elephants, endowed with eight pounds of brain, wise 
as men with seventy ounces. How long will it be before mam- 
mals, which have a perfected thorax for making sounds, achieve 
the increase and spread of genio-glossal muscles under the 
tongue of man and acquire speech? All must agree with Dr. 
Frederick Soddy, of the University of Oxford, that, if a method 
of disintegrating uranium into radium can be found and of releas- 
ing the energy of the latter, all that we now consider impossible 
can be accomplished by a super-brain. 

W. H. 


MUSIC OF THE MONTH 
DEBUSSY RECONSIDERED 
BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Tue greatest of French composers has been dead for four years; 
he has become, among his own people, a classic; yet there are no 
signs, outside of France (nor many there), that he is valued for 
what he really was as a music-maker: a tone-poet of the highest 
order, who knew how to speak of “first and last things” with 
power and profundity, with an eloquence that, in its way, is in- 
comparable. No composer had ever discoursed upon the pathos 
of life and death, the undertones of the human soul, and the 
wonder of the created earth, quite as Debussy did. Yet he is still 
fatuously spoken of—and by many who should know better—as 
a “miniaturist”, a “cutter of cameos”, while the tremendous 
Fourth Act of Pelléas et Mélisande, and the music of dawn in La 
Mer stares these reckless falsifiers in the face! 

We do not often have an opportunity to hear in New York the 
major works of Debussy. The piano pieces (especially the 
weaker ones of his last phase), a few of the less exquisite songs, 
and the marvellous but not wholly representative Aprés-midi 
dun Faune, are ever with us. But the Debussy of the greater 
works,—La Mer, Ibéria, Rondes de Printemps,—the Debussy of 
Pelléas: these come seldom to lift our musical seasons out of their 
rut of Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Wagner, Puccini, Verdi, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Especially do we hear too seldom the prime orches- 
tral scores of Debussy—La Mer, Rondes de Printemps, Ibéria. 
The first, especially, that extraordinary evocation of the sea, is 
played by our orchestras only once in a blue moon. It is a 
curious fact that, although it was written seventeen years ago, it 
had never appeared on a programme of the Philharmonic Society, 
for example, until a visiting guest conductor from Holland, the 
great Mr. Mengelberg, performed it last month. Yet La Mer 
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is an indubitable masterpiece—one of the dozen transcendent 
examples of nature-painting in music. 

Debussy completed the score in 1905. He began it in 1903, 
the year following the production of Pelléas et Mélisande. Thus 
it stands between his chef-d’oeuvre, that unique achievement of 
the post-Wagnerian lyric-drama (1893-1902), and the three 
Images for orchestra: Gigues, Ibéria, and Rondes de Printemps, 
which date from 1907-12. La Mer and the three Images were 
thus the final symphonic expression of Debussy the master. 
The genius died; the man survived—Debussy lived for six years 
longer. The music that he produced during those last years of 
his life was only intermittently distinguished and characteristic. 
There were brief revivals of the sinking flame; but, for the most 
part, the music of that closing chapter is tragically inferior to 
the work of his great period—the period that, beginning in 
1892 and ending about 1912, brought forth a succession of master- 
works: L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, the string quartet, the Noc- 
turnes, Pelléas et Mélisande, La Mer, Ibéria, Rondes de Prin- 
temps, among the larger scores; besides such songs and piano 
pieces as the Proses lyriques, the Chansons de Bilitis, L’Isle 
joyeuse, Cloches & travers les ;_uilles. Then the quality of his 
writing began to decline. It became formularized, arid, vacuous, 
feeble, banal. It is painful to look through the ’cello and violin 
sonatas, the Noél des enfants qui n’ont plus de maisons, the Berceuse 
hérotque—painful to look through these, and to recall the tone- 
poet of La Mer and L’Isle joyeuse. 

La Mer is therefore to be classed among those of Debussy’s 
works which sprang from his imagination at a time when it 
was fertile and distinguished, when his command of beautiful 
speech was easy and triumphant, when his art was most nearly 
flawless. For those who are contentedly at home in the region 
inhabited by Debussy’s Muse (there are still some, apparently, 
who persist in responding to her invitations with stiff “re- 
grets”), La Mer stands with L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune, Ibéria, 
and Rondes de Printemps as one of that small but incomparable 
group of orchestral tone-poems in which Debussy said new and 
enchanting things in an unforgettable way. 

The three orchestral “sketches” are without a programme, 
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argument, preface, motto, or other aid to the fancy except the 
mighty words that designate the piece as a whole, and the sub- 
titles of the different movements:—I. De laubre &@ midi sur la 
mer (“From Dawn till Noon on the Ocean”’); II. Jeux de vagues 
(“Sport of the Waves”’); III. Dialogue du vent et de la mer (“Dia- 
logue of the Wind and the Sea”). The three divisions of the 
work are bound together by partial community of theme. The 
characteristic portion of the chief subject of the first piece— 
the phrase declaimed by muted trumpet and English horn in the 
twelfth measure, after the vague and mysterious opening— 
recurs in the final movement; and the solemn and nobly beauti- 
ful theme for the brass that seems to lift the sun into the blue 
just before the dazzling close of the opening piece, is heard again 
in the magnificent finale. 

This music is a sustained incantation, of infinite subtlety and 
magic; a tonal rendering of colors and odors, of mysterious calls, 
echoes, visions, imagined or perceived; a recapturing and tran- 
scription, through the medium of a necromantic art, of “the most 
fantastical sports of light and of fluid whirlwinds”—but of lights, 
shadows, sounds, odors, that have been indescribably alembicated 
in the creative processes of the tone-poet. 

Debussy had what Sir Thomas Browne would have called 
“a solitary and retired imagination.” So, when he assumes to 
depict in his music such things as dawn and noon at sea, sport 
of the waves, gales and surges and far horizons, he is less the 
poet and painter than the spiritual mystic. It is not chiefly of 
those aspects of winds and waters that he is telling us, but of 
the changing phases of a sea of dreams, a chimerical sea, a 
thing of strange visions and stranger voices, of fantastic colors 
and incalculable winds—a phantasmagoria of the spirit, rife 
with evanescent shapes and presences that are at times full of 
bodement and dim terror, at times lovely and capricious, at 
times sunlit and dazzling. It is a spectacle perceived as in a 
trance, vaguely yet rhapsodically; a supramundane thing, a 
possession of the spirit. This is a sea which has its shifting and 
lucent surfaces, which even shimmers and traditionally mocks. 
But it is a sea that is shut away from too curious an inspection, 
to whose murmurs or imperious commands not many have wished 
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or needed to pay heed; a sea whose eternal sonorities and im- 
mutable enchantments are hidden behind veils that open to few, 
and to none who attend without, it may be, a certain rapt and 
curious eagerness. 

Yet, beneath these elusive and impalpable overtones, the reality 
of the living sea persists: the immemorial fascination lures and 
enthralls and terrifies; so that we are almost tempted to fancy 
that the two are, after all, identical—the ocean that seems an 
actuality of wet winds and tossing spray and inexorable depths 
and reaches, and that uncharted and haunted and incredible sea 
which opens before the magic casements of the dreaming mind. 

Listening to this spacious and nobly rhapsodic work, at once 
ample and exquisite, you may wonder again, for the thousandth 
time, that the contemporaries of Claude Debussy should so 
bravely have incurred the laughter of posterity by describing as 
“a painter of aquarelles” the composer who expressed the souls 
of Golaud and Arkel and Mélisande; who filled his Rondes de 
Printemps with the green tides of May, with the freshness of 
orchards and gusty skies, and the lovely merriment of dancing 
and singing children; who, in Za Mer, captured the rhythms and 
colors of the sea, leaving us a picture of sunrise over lonely waters 
that stands apart in tonal impressionism for breadth and splendor 
of imagination. 

One of the fairest and most acute of critics, who, like all of 
us, had a blind spot, declared that the French master wrote only 
“music of the distaff”; he missed “the masculine ring of crossed 
swords”. Surely it is late in the day to retort to such a comment 
that tragic power in any art is not to be measured by the degree 
of its external clamor. It was many years ago that Maeterlinck 
reminded us that the psychology of outward action is, in art, 
“elementary and exceptional”; that “the solemn voice of men 
and things, the voice that issues forth so hesitatingly, cannot 
be heard amidst the idle uproar of acts of violence. And there- 
fore will the true artist place on his canvas a house lost in the 
heart of the country, an open door at the end of a passage, a 
face or hands at rest,”’ and by these images will thus add to our 
consciousness of life. 

The tragic power, the communicative intensity, of Debussy’s 
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art, issue from a uniquely piercing intuition of interior processes— 
the invisible life of the soul, the dream within the dream, the 
secret voices of woods and waters; like Tristan, he hears “the 
voice of the light’’. His is a world where, “even in the swaying 
of a hand or the dropping of unbound hair, there is less sugges- 
tion of individual action than of a divinity living within.” He 
is forever remembering the enchanted valleys of the spirit’s im- 
memorial life— 
. the grass beyond the door, 


The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


He makes us aware of the falling of veils at the signal of some 
mysterious cadence of the swallow’s flight. His music is full of 
those swift, silent intimations that transcend the spoken word. 
It bridges the gulfs of human separateness, and, hearing it with 
sensibility, we have intercourse with the souls of the living, who 
have never died; and like the visionary of the Phaedo, we “see 
the moon and stars as they really are”’. 


LAWRENCE GILMAN. 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Tue establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice involves one of the most striking ironies in the history of 
the world, in the adoption of a distinctively American principle by 
an organization in which America has no part. The dominant 
characteristic of this court, which differentiates it from all other 
international tribunals, is that it is a court of justice, the judg- 
ments of which will be rendered according to the prescriptions of 
international law. The Permanent Tribunal which was created 
by the first Hague Peace Congress, and which did admirable 
work in the settlement of international controversies, was in name 
and in fact a Court of Arbitration, and its proceedings differed 
from those of other arbitral bodies beginning with that at Geneva 
in 1872 only in being based upon permanent rules and conducted 
by a permanent body. The United States cordially participated 
in the creation and conduct of that court, as the best that could 
then be had, and made use of it more, probably, than any other 
nation. But this country was never fully satisfied with it, and 
at the second Hague Congress the American delegates earnestly 
urged the transformation of it into a court of justice. This plan 
was defeated by the opposition of Germany, and the tribunal re- 
mained a court of arbitration. The United States adhered to its 
principle, however, and President Taft largely substituted the 
word “justiciable” for “arbitrable” in the lexicon of diplomacy. 
Much of the opposition to the League of Nations was based upon 
the fact that it contemplated the disposition of controversies by 
the Council, a political body, instead of referring them to a court 
of law and justice—a point which was very effectively made by 
Mr. Harding before his election to the Presidency. When finally 
the League, into which the United States did not enter, proceeded 
to the creation of a court on the precise plan which this country 
had advocated, it secured as its chief adviser the same distin- 
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guished American jurist who as Secretary of State had formulated 
the plan which our delegates, under his instructions, had presented 
at the second Hague Congress; and Mr. Root thus had the satis- 
faction of putting into effect his own policy of fifteen years before. 
Despite the fact, therefore, that this country is not a member of 
the League of Nations, and that the American member of the 
court, Dr. John Bassett Moore, was chosen purely on his personal 
merits and in no sense as an official representative of our Govern- 
ment or nation, the court must be regarded as predominantly 
American in its inception and organization, and the establish- 
ment of it as not one of the least of this country’s contributions to 
the welfare of the world. 


Instead of Genoa, Boulogne; the former being deferred to a 
more convenient season. Hair-splitting discussion as to which 
nation conceded the more and which gained the more in the con- 
ference between the British and French Prime Ministers would 
be of little profit and less taste. The outstanding facts are: 
That the cordiality of the entente is restored; that for twenty 
years France is to have the backing of Great Britain for protec- 
tion against another incursion of the Huns; that Poland is to be 
protected by these Great Powers against being crushed by Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia; and that France maintains that policy 
of fine moderation which has commanded the sympathetic 
approval of her innumerable friends: For all of which, thank God! 
There is now the best possible assurance of peace in Europe, and 
a prospect that before long France will be able without impru- 
dence to effect that reduction of her military forces which she 
sincerely and passionately desires. We are not of those who 
affect to regard with pious horror and execration France’s main- 
tenance of an army of 600,000 men restricted solely to defensive 


purposes, and at the same time smile benign approval upon . 


Soviet Russia’s army of 1,500,000 confessedly and boastfully 
intended for aggression and foreign conquest. Neither can we 
see eye to eye and feel heart to heart with those souls who hold 
that no matter how much the ravaged victims of the World War 
may suffer, the criminals who caused the War and perpetrated its 
infamies must by all means be spared even so much as a little 
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inconvenience. What was effected at Boulogne will immeasur- 
ably improve the circumstances and prospects amid which the 
Genoa Conference will finally meet. 


A new and gratifying precedent is set in the election of Madame 
Curie to the French Academy of Medicine, the first of her sex to 
be thus honored in the more than a hundred years of that institu- 
tion’s existence. The Académie de Médecine must, of course, be 
distinguished from the Académie frangaise, otherwise known as 
“the Forty” or “the Immortals”. There is no connection be- 
tween the two. But the body to which this illustrious woman 
has been chosen is second in dignity and authority to no other of 
the kind in the world. Its antecedents date from the reign of 
Charlemagne, who founded a school of medicine in the Louvre, 
and during the last century the foremost scientists have coveted 
election to it as a supreme distinction. One of the most agree- 
able features of the incident was that Madame Curie was elected 
not at all because she was a woman or because of any propaganda 
for “recognition of the sex”, but solely because of her transcend- 
ent achievements in science. The five other candidates who 
withdrew from the contest the moment her name was proposed 
might, indeed, be supposed thus to have acted through courtesy 
to a woman, yet their chief motive probably was their recognition 
of her worth as superior to their own; and it was a characteristi- 
cally French performance to express that recognition in the most 
graceful manner. 


Cardinal Ratti has become Pope of Rome in circumstances of 
exceptionally felicitous and auspicious nature. From all that 
the world is permitted to know of the occurrences within the 
walls of the Vatican, he appears to have been chosen with a 
minimum of conflict among the Electors. For the first time, too, 
there was no external secular Power to interpose a veto against 
any candidate, the last privilege of that kind having lapsed with 
the fall of the Hapsburgs. Pius XI succeeds to the Triple Crown, 
moreover, with the external relations of the Vatican in a more 
satisfactory state than they have formerly known since the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Italian Government. The course of the 
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Vatican in the War, to which Cardinal Ratti contributed no small 
part, induced something much like a rapprochement with the 
Quirinal; amicable diplomatic relations were reéstablished with 
France; and the woes which have befallen the Eastern Church, 
particularly under the savagery of Soviet Russia, have un- 
doubtedly impelled many members of that communion to turn at 
least expectantly toward Rome. The earliest acts of the new 
Pope indicate a wise and benevolent purpose to maintain these 
fortunate conditions, and to extend them so far as it may be 


possible. 


An illustration of how quickly some purblind propagandists sup- 
pose the deviltries of Hyphenism and the lessons of the War can 
be forgotten is afforded in the calling of a “Conference of Racial 
Groups Opposed to Anglo-Saxon Influence at Washington”. 
Translated into the speech of the man in the street that meant, of 
course, a conference of Hyphenates opposed to one hundred per 
cent Americanism. The organizers and leaders of the gathering 
were men of notoriously pro-German sympathies and utterances 
during the war—themselves being of German origin—and their 
appeal was made directly to those of their own and other races 
who seem to regard America as a sort of Tom Tiddler’s Ground on 
which not only to pick up money but also to exploit all manner of 
alien interests and causes. The real animus of these people was 
frankly disclosed in a recent publication of representative charac- 
ter at Berlin, which, referring to the considerable proportion of 
Germans in parts of the United States, expressed the purpose “to 
weld this Deutschtum into a political nation”, and to “demand” 
for it “self-determination and autonomy”, and boasted that the 
United States would soon discover that in the last twenty years 
it had not been able to transform all immigrants in the national 
melting-pot. Extravagant as it may seem, that is of coursemerely 
a revival of the schemes and ambitions which the German Em- 
peror and his Government confessedly cherished a score of years 
ago, and for the promotion of which Prince Henry of Prussia was 
sent on his visit to the United States. This revival may suggest 
that its promoters resemble those described by the elder Pitt, 
“who, after seeing the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
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tinue still to blunder, and in whom age has only added obstinacy 
to stupidity.” Yet, considering how much it would have been to 
the advantage of civilization and humanity for us to recognize 
that former deviltry when it first arose, it will be well for us to 
keep alive the spirit in which Mr. Gerard once replied to a Ger- 
man swashbuckler who boasted of the number of Germans in 
America and what he thought was the consequent weakness and 
timidity of the United States. 


The death of Sir Ernest Shackleton removed from our visible 
contact one of the world’s finest spirits. His achievements as an 
explorer exceeded in extent, in daring and in valuable results 
those of most of his contemporaries; his additions to the map of 
the Antarctic world and to scientific knowledge of those regions 
were very great. But greater and more splendid than his achieve- 
ments was his soul, as exhibited in the serene and unshaken forti- 
tude with which he faced the most appalling difficulties, dangers 
and disasters that could befall him in the most inhospitable and 
hostile lands and waters, in his unfailing loyalty and generous 
self-sacrifice toward his companions, and in the simplicity and 
modesty with which he bore himself in the moments of his greatest 
triumphs. If the arduous, costly and sometimes tragic adven- 
tures which men make in forbidden regions, concerning which 
shallow minds thoughtlessly demand “For what good?” —if these 
had no other results than to develop or to exhibit to the world 
such qualities of manhood as his, they would not be in vain; they 
would be abundantly worth while. 


Mr. Henry Ford was not long ago quoted as defining History as 
“bunk”, and present-day writers and controversialists seem to 
be bent upon making his words true. They are, at least, treating 
it as though it were “bunk”. Mr. Wells was bad enough, with 
his egregious misstatements and his sense of proportion gone 
crazy. Buta host more rush in, some writing as if to out-Wells 
Mr. Wells himself, and others raging against the histories that 
have been written and telling how they should have been written 
and how they would be if only they, the critics, had time to take 
a day off and perform the job. The trouble seems to be that the 
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really competent historians, in striving to set forth truthfully 
the annals of mankind, have failed to grind this man’s axe, or to 
exploit that man’s favorite fad, or to cater to the other man’s pet 
prejudice. Out of all the sound and fury there may come the 
great good of a general realization of the supreme importance of 
history-writing, history-teaching and _history-understanding. 
Other things are more important to enable a man to transact 
business, pursue a trade, or practice some profession. To make 
the individual apprehend the true philosophy of life, to make 
the citizen justly appreciate his country and serve it most loy- 
ally and efficiently, and to make the nation realize its true 
place in the world and its rights and duties in relation to its fellow 
nations, there is no other one study that approximates history in 
importance; a fact which marks the man who wantonly falsifies it 
as guilty of a peculiarly gross disservice to the human race. 


Great wars have generally been provocative of intellectual and 
especially literary activity, and have been followed by the writing 
and publication of many books of a high order. The World War 
was assuredly, during its progress, the inspiration or at least the 
occasion of a literary output quite unprecedented in volume. 
The major part was of course of merely fugitive interest, though 
there were not a few works in each department of literature which 
were instinct with classic genius and which will survive to be read 
again with profit and delight by future generations. Now we are 
reaching, indeed have reached, a time of readjustment in litera- 
ture as well as in business and in politics and Governmental 
finance. It is being, consciously or unconsciously, determined to 
what extent the War has affected, or shall be permitted to have 
affected, the intellectual life of the world and its exposition of itself 
through literature. Just as in the economic reorganization of the 
country three parties are to be considered, capital, labor, and the 
public, so in the readjustments of our literary standards three 
indispensable factors are to be considered, the authors, the publish- 
ers, and the readers. And sympathetic codperation among the 
three is as necessary in the one case as in the other, if we are to 
have both material prosperity and a new golden age of letters. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tue Traaic Sense ofr Lire. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by J. 
E. Crawford Flitch. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 


When one says that Miguel de Unamuno is perhaps the most original philoso- 
pher writing to-day, one does not mean to use originality in quite the usual sense. 
Intellectually, there is nothing strikingly new in Unamuno’s work; it simply 
reflects the generally anti-rationalist tendency of modern European thought, a 
tendency of which Pragmatism is one phase and Bergsonism another. 
Unamuno’s originality lies somewhere about the junction of the intellectual ele- 
ment with the feeling element. Hence it is his personality that holds one, and 
he reminds us in turn of all the great individualists—of Emerson, of Carlyle, of 
Samuel Butler, of Walt Whitman, even of Montaigne. His words are racy with 
feeling; he seems to drag his ideas whole out of the welter of experience. His 
book, The Tragic Sense of Life, is powerful because it is profoundly human. 

Unamuno is never weary of emphasizing the conflict between reason and life, 
between the heart and the head. “Everything vital is anti-rational, not merely 
irrational, and everything rational is anti-vital. . . . A terrible thing is in- 
telligence. It tends to death as memory tends to stability.” The rationalist 
consolation is not a real consolation: there is no life in it. Leave out life and 
you leave out all; so that pleasure for pleasure’s sake and duty for duty’s sake 
come to mean nearly the same thing. “The merely and exclusively rational 
man is an aberration and nothing more. . . . The tragic history of human 
thought is simply the history of a struggle between reason and life—reason 
bent on rationalizing life and forcing it to submit to the inevitable, to mortal- 
ity; life bent on its own vital desires.” 

What especially characterizes Unamuno is his continual stress upon the idea 
of immortality. The feeling for immortality (not the concept of it) he seems to 
consider the really central element in the human soul. “Is it possible for us to 
give ourselves to any serious and lasting work, forgetting the vast mystery of 
the universe and abandoning all attempt to understand it? Is it possible to 
contemplate the vast All with a serene soul if we are conscious of the thought 
that a time must come when this All will no longer be reflected in any human 
consciousness.” And immortality must be no empty notion: “I dread the 
idea of having to tear myself away from my flesh; I dread still more the idea of 
having to tear myself away from everything sensible and material, from all 
substance.” Thus there is in all this writer’s thought a kind of fleshliness and 
materialism, which carries with it its own morality. 

It is as if a man should suddenly stop in the midst of his most important and 
pressing concerns and say to himself, “Now what do I, the real man, the whole 
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man, really think and want?”—and should find that all his interest revolved 
round the two ideas of life and death. Conclusions arrived at by some such 
process of self-questioning Unamuno expresses with a robustness and a com- 
plete sincerity that give to many of his sayings a powerful stimulus, an almost 
painful interest. Just this note of earnestness has hardly been heard before. 

The book as a whole is a bit incoherent; it resembles in form one of the pro- 
phetic books of the Old Testament; it is, after all, difficult to formulate, except 
in the vaguest terms, Unamuno’s final philosophy. But the harsh, downright, 
and penetrating assertions with which the book is filled, its mere outcries, may 
find entrance into one’s mind and suddenly alter one’s whole point of view. 
And the point of view that Unamuno violently forces upon us finally is this: 
that the tragic conflict between heart and head is not the obstacle to ethics, 
but the very foundation of ethics; ethics is the product of this struggle. We 
come out with the robust doctrine that all virtue is based upon “uncertainty, 
doubt, perpetual wrestling with the mystery of our final destiny, mental des- 
pair, and the lack of any solid and stable dogmatic foundation.” Try to base 
virtue upon certainty, and it ceases to be virtue; base it on dogma and it be- 
comes fanaticism. 

All this is Unamuno’s profoundly human, distressingly sincere version of 
James’s Pragmatism—a “will to believe” energized by deep instincts. “Con- 
duct, practice,” avers the author, “is the proof of doctrine, theory. ‘If any 
man will do His will,’ said Jesus, ‘he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God or whether I speak of myself.’ ” 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, whatever may be one’s philosophical 
attitude, to miss reading this book would be as great a loss as not to have read 
Sartor Resartus. 


Secret Dietomacy. By Paul S. Reinsch. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 

The core of Mr. Reinsch’s book is his criticism of secret diplomacy as it 
operated in the period of incubation of the World War. Compared with this, 
his earlier chapters are but leisurely and entertaining explorations of the past, 
satisfying curiosity, but not vitally affecting present problems. The concep- 
tions of Machiavelli scarcely need rehearsing, and no reader acquainted with 
European history in the most general terms needs to examine the diplomatic 
methods of Talleyrand and Metternich in order to become convinced that 
secret diplomacy is a historical survival from the period of the absolutist state. 
Without disparaging historic research, one may say that these things, as 
treated by Mr. Reinsch, in a book intended for general reading, are of little 
more than antiquarian interest. For the purpose of producing broader con- 
victions by building up a historic background, a method resembling that of 
Mr. Wells’s celebrated Outline would perhaps be more effective than the some- 
what detailed and anecdotal method adopted by Mr. Reinsch. 
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If it be true that secret diplomacy, not only in Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, but also among the Allies was one of the causes but for which the war 
might have been prevented, then nothing else relating to the subject is rela- 
tively of much importance. 

Of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Reinsch writes: “Thus a minister, to whom na- 
tional intrigue and duplicity were essentially foreign, who was trusted by his 
country and who wanted peace, was brought by the methods of secret diplo- 
macy into a position where he had actually incurred the moral obligation to 
assist another country without having the power for peace which the ability to 
avow that relationship openly, to take the responsibility, and to confront Ger- 
many therewith would have given him.” 

If this be true, then England and France must share with Germany, in some 
degree, responsibility for the war! 

Here is the point that needs the fullest discussion—a point on which previous 
diplomatic history throws comparatively little light. Profitably pursued, it 
would seem to lead directly into the broader question of the present conception 
of nationality. If secret diplomacy is a survival of the absolutist state, it is 
sustained to-day by a selfish and jealous nationalism, and it is with causes 
rather than symptoms that we should chiefly concern ourselves. 

There would seem to be, therefore, an unconscious disproportion in Mr. 
Reinsch’s book; yet the work contains much information and much clear state- 
ment. To the objection that delicate negotiations may be hampered by pub- 
licity, the author answers that we need more of Lincoln’s faith in the plain 
people; and he encourages the belief that the discrediting of secret diplomacy 
and its gradual abandonment may be more effective in removing the causes of 
both war and international intrigue than persons rendered cynical by the re- 
sults of the peace may be inclined to think. At a certain stage in civilization 
publicity becomes at once possible, necessary, and effective in order to secure 
the ends of society. 


Wuat Europe? By Frank A. Vanderlip. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 


It is apparently hard for Americans to realize the extent of the calamity 
that has overtaken Europe as the result of the war and as a result of the peace. 
This difficulty of comprehension is in part due to that general “economic 
illiteracy” (an excellent phrase which Mr. Vanderlip has contributed to the 
current discussion) which we share with other peoples, and in part to the diffi- 
culty we experience in thinking internationally: the misfortunes of others may 
easily be minimized. However obvious it may be that immense destruction of 
life and property means dead loss to the world, and that economic anarchy 
must result from the arbitrary process of carving out political states without 
regard for economic boundaries, few of us realize that European civilization 
is threatened with destruction. 
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It is strange that Mr. Vanderlip should find it necessary, even in a book 
intended for popular consumption, to lay principal stress upon the evils of 
inflated currency, and that he should discover the remedy in a principle so 
broad as that of international good-will and codperation. Yet soit is. And 
because it is the only international agency that seems capable of bringing 
some degree of international codperation, the League of Nations, Mr. Vander- 
lip believes, is one of the few curative forces now in operation. 

It is largely, however, because Mr. Vanderlip speaks with authority; it is 
because, having thoroughly studied the condition of Europe and having pene- 
trated the complexities of facts and figures down to the simple truth, he can 
sweep away illusions with a decisive gesture, that his book is of great value. 

In brief, every nation in Europe faces a serious economic crisis. England, 
whose prestige is greatest, is not exempt. Because of the stagnancy of foreign 
trade, her whole economic system is menaced. “I am aware that this sober 
view of the English situation,” writes Mr. Vanderlip, “is shared by few Ameri- 
cans. I found that it came as a surprise to the people of the Continent.” If 
the terrible embargoes on trade are not removed and England’s customers are 
not rehabilitated the British Isles may experience tragedy. France, despite 
the unique character of her investing public, and her consequent ability to 
float loans that would be impossible elsewhere, is on the verge. The economic 
condition of most other European countries, and especially of the so-called suc- 
cession states of Central Europe, is pitiful. Continuous inflation of currency 
appears to afford the only escape from immediate anarchy, and the remedy is 
as bad as the disease. Responsible and far-seeing statesmen are caught in a 
vicious circle and cannot escape. Italy, it may be surprising to learn, has on 
the whole acted with most prudence, and has fared best; and it is in Italy that 
Mr. Vanderlip finds greatest signs of the working of those spiritual forces which 
may lead to regeneration. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact about Mr. Vanderlip’s book is, after all, 
this: that it sees salvation for the world in a combination of economic common 
sense and spirituality! The one is impotent without the other. This point of 
view has seldom, if ever, been so effectively expressed. Of course, a plan is 
necessary, and the carefully worked out scheme for the establishment of a 
Gold Reserve Bank of the United States of Europe which Mr. Vanderlip pro- 
poses seems the best remedy yet suggested for the worst evil that afflicts 
Europe, and the most effective and feasible form of American participation in 
European problems. Another vital suggestion is that the debts of European 
countries to the United States be used to establish credits in those countries for 
the purpose of financing projects of rehabilitation. Ultimately the United 
States would be repaid, much more surely than it could be under any other 
plan. It is not nature that is to blame for present conditions; it is human 
nature. “The people of Europe could be bountifully fed, well clothed, and 
could live on a high plane of material comfort, if there could be reasonable co- 
operation between racial and political groups.” 
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Lost Vautiey. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


About the only faults one has to find with Mrs. Gerould’s first novel are, as 
might be expected, technical faults. The novel has the spirit of great fiction 
in it, and the impression made by the best parts of it is deep and permanent. 
In the description of Lost Valley and its decadent inhabitants, in the situa- 
tion of Madge Lockerby, a girl in whom the intellect and high spirit of the old 
Valley stock survive, though that stock has decayed all around her, there is 
grimness with beauty, a contrast that is genuinely human of spiritual elements 
with sheer ugliness. To include in one’s vision of human nature the spiritual 
element, without indulging either in spiritualized sentimentality—which is the 
worst kind of sentimentality—or in the easy fatalism that tempts many a 
realist into inhuman ways, is an ability that few possess. Mrs. Gerould 
handles her materials with a restraint that recalls the manner of William Dean 
Howells when he wrote with most power and least circumlocution. 

The story of Madge Lockerby is the story of a good woman—which means 
that it is a much harder story to write than is the story of a bad woman. Of 
all the things that have to be realized in fiction, moral strength is perhaps the 
hardest to depict adequately. Firmness of line in the portrayal of a virtuous 
character is rare. It is worthy of note, in these days, that the principal actor 
in this story is not Lost Valley, but Madge Lockerby; and in a day of ferocious 
Main Streets that eat up men’s souls it is refreshing to be assured that a human 
being, however trammeled by circumstance, may after all possess- some effec- 
tive initiative. A good humanist, will perhaps admit readily enough that 
nine-tenths, at least, of our ordinary actions are impulsive, habitual, and more 
or less predetermined; but he will leave a margin for the human soul to struggle 
in, and sometimes he will let the struggle be successful. Nevertheless, he must 
have the proportion right. He must make due allowance, and a large one, for 
brute circumstances and inherited proclivities, and he must estimate the force 
of instincts and impulses as impartially as the veriest realist. 

In a large part of her story Mrs. Gerould seems to achieve this just pro- 
portion,—this skeptical, yet human view of life hence she attains a larger 
measure of conviction and a higher degree of interest than does many another 
novelist of to-day. You do not feel that she is going to drag Madge Lockerby 
out of her predicament by the hair of her head; it would seem perfectly conso- 
nant with the author’s philosophy to let Madge drop into the bottomless pit; 
and yet there is a reasonable possibility that Madge may be saved, in part by 
her own efforts. She is not hall-marked for mediocrity or desuetude, as so 
many heroines are nowadays, by a few faint though accurate phrases of de- 
scription at their first introduction. How often do we not sadly know on our 
first encounter with a fictitious person that a character described as he is de- 
scribed can never by any possibility rise out of himself! 

There is much life, much vigor, and an austere beauty in the first part of 
Mrs. Gerould’s book, while a delicate psychological tact determines the be- 
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havior of its people, simple as well as sophisticated. The main trouble with the 
story is its too unmanageable plot. 

Madge Lockerby dwells with her Uncle Andrew, a worn, discouraged man, 
deriving a bare livelihood from an infertile farm; with Andrew’s senile and 
sometimes violently insane old mother; and with the beautiful but feeble- 
minded Lola, her own father’s illegitimate daughter, whom she maternally 
loves. A young artist, who comes to paint the valley, charms her and stirs her 
imagination. This is the real beginning of her inner struggle; but it is a 
struggle curiously complicated by circumstances. Lola is lured away by an 
organ-grinder with a monkey, and Madge finds the right clue just too late 
to rescue her. 

The thing is well imagined and plausibly carried out, but Madge’s Odyssey 
is, after all, an awkward episode. It takes the Lost Valley girl into many 
unfamiliar places—into the Italian quarters of Boston and New York. It 
enables her to make the acquaintance of a philosophic old Chinaman, who 
dwells in the neighborhood of Pell Street. The objection to all this is not that 
it is unreal, for it isn’t;nor that it is devoid of significance, for it is pleasant and 
instructive to see how little Madge is “broadened” by all this knocking about, 
and how much she is deepened and steadied—just because she is Madge. The 
real objection to this part of the story is that it takes such a deal of telling. It 
wanders on almost in the familiar style of the conventional story for boys 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. Mrs. Gerould becomes so obsessed 
with the necessity of telling this part of the story that she even tells how the 
partner of Guiseppe, the organ grinder, was slain by falling on his own dagger 
in an attempt to murder Guiseppe, how Lola was unintentionally stabbed and 
mortally wounded as she attempted to save the monkey, and how part of the 
monkey’s tail was accidentally cut off in the mélée. That an author who has 
the good sense to let Andrew Lockerby hang himself off stage, and to permit 
Granny Lockerby to die without an audible groan, should feel obliged to relate 
all this, is remarkable. 

Except for this episode—a thing so difficult to handle seriously and artistically 
—Mrs. Gerould’s technique would be wholly adequate if she permitted herself 
to change the point of view less often and if she could refrain from appearing too 
frequently in her character as author to comment on the persons of her story. 


SHakesPeaRE: A Pray. By Clifford Bax and H. F. Rubinstein. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Two plays about Shakespeare have recently appeared—both daringly imagi- 
native, both challenging in their determination to humanize a great figure even 
at the risk of degrading him, both testifying to a certain impatience with the 
Shakespeare of tradition and of scholarly interpretation. The young man of 
Stratford, the hero of the deer-stealing episode, the irrepressible wag who is 
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said to have written scurrilous verses about Sir Thomas Lucy, does not appear 
in either play. Neither does the shrewd man of business, the solid Stratford 
citizen, the merry companion of Ben Jonson, nor the man who wrote the will 
bequeathing his second-best bed to his wife. Truth to say, the playwrights in 
each case seem to have cared precious little about the historical record and the 
tradition (such as it is),and in both cases to have been almost unduly fascinated 
by the sonnets. 

As to the legitimacy of such attempts, there may be different opinions—and 
opinions only. On the one hand, it is reasonable to feel that in the case of one 
concerning whom so little is known, the playwright had better keep his hands 
off. Let Shakespeare be known only through his plays—knowing the plays, 
we know the best of him, and apparently he would have wished us to know 
little more. On the other hand, it is possible to maintain that it is far more 
justifiable to write of one concerning whom little or nothing is known than to 
introduce into a drama a well-known historical figure, like Lincoln. On 
pragmatic principles, everyone is entitled to his own Shakespeare, as much as 
he is entitled to his own beliefs regarding the hereafter. To those who prefer 
some sort of living Shakespeare to the lay figure of the critics, both plays will 
be in varying degrees acceptable. Apart from this, the problem is simply to 
appraise the comparative success of each. 

The Will Shakepeare of Clemence Dane is masque-like, sentimental, notably 
uneven in execution. It is not, as a whole, a first-rate drama, though it is 
vital enough in its way. The Shakespeare of Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein is 
the better play. 

The reasons for this difference, as one perceives or guesses at them, are two- 
fold. 

Both plays are, to be sure, romantic in their interpretation of character; 
and that is one’s chief objection to both, so far as one has any objection: there 
is an evident disposition to modernize Shakespeare, to make him live for modern 
readers, by making him romantic. It has seemed to many critics that, of all 
the Shakespearean characters, Hamlet is probably the nearest to Shakespeare’s 
real self. But there is little true suggestion of Hamlet in the Shakespeare of 
Bax and Rubinstein; there is even a hint of Werther. In his period of gloom 
and depression this Shakespeare contemplates a cowardly suicide, and has to 
be consoled and brought back to normality by his daughter Judith. It is a 
sentimental procedure which Rousseau would have reveled in. Think of 
Hamlet or Romeo being weaned from despair by domestic blandishments! 
But, on the whole, Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein have imagined along the lines 
of dramatic reality rather than sheer romance. Mainly, they have dramatized 
rather than sentimentalized. Truedramatization produces an effect not far from 
reality, an effect which, when one makes allowance for the tendency of the 
theatre to exaggerate and simplify motives, may be regarded as an acceptable 
substitute for reality. Thus, from the dramatic standpoint, one can forgive 
the authors for making so much of the supposititious “dark lady” and the 
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unidentified “Mr. W. H.” If the triangular situation is necessary to the play, 
then by all means, on with the play! 

Actually, of course, the apparent progress which critics have noted in 
Shakespeare’s plays, from youthful buoyancy through embitterment to some 
sort of hard-won serenity, is not necessarily different from what all of us experi- 
ence in some degree in this miserable and naughty world. No dramatic situa- 
tion, no intrigue, is needed to explain it, and the practice of drawing large 
inferences from the Sonnets, is, if dramatically justifiable, a biographical im- 
pertinence. Nevertheless, as aforesaid,on with the play! The play, asa play, 
is good. 

Another factor that enters into the reality of the result is the judiciousness 
of the style. As Mr. A. W. Pollard remarks in his introductory note: “It is 
extraordinarily hard to make Elizabethans talk without their talk jarring on 
the reader who has even a slight acquaintance with Elizabethan English as 
incongruous and impossible. The talk in this play seldom jars.” The reason 
would seem to be that the authors, resisting the temptation to indulge in a 
pseudo-Shakespearean, pseudo-poetic diction, have taken their cue from 
Shakespeare’s prose passages—his fascinating and too little noticed prose pas- 
sages. It is in these, often, that one finds that lucidity and restraint which 
offsets the effect of the “thick crowding fancies”, and which is necessary to 
complete one’s conception of Shakespeare’s mind. Moreover, one cannot put 
the Shakespeare of the poetic passages into a play or a story; all that one could 
do would be, very crudely, to personify and dramatize his literary imagination. 


Witt Ssaakespeare: A Four-Act Drama in Blank Verse. By Clemence 
Dane. New York: the Macmillan Company. 


As Mr. Bax and Mr. Rubinstein aim at dramatic reality, where truth is want- 
ing, Miss Dane inclines to romance. The former appears to be the preferable 
alternative. Since the artist must have some principle or instinct to guide 
him—something that will help him out when first-hand knowledge or intuition 
fails—it is better for him to say, “Let us, at worst, be dramatic,” than to say, 
“Let us, at all events, be romantic.” Whatever is truly dramatic is at least 
human: the point of view of the drama is the humanistic point of view. 
The playwright is almost of necessity, many-sided, skeptical, a good judge of 
values in the ordinary sense. 

Miss Dane goes distinctly farther than do Messrs. Bax and Rubinstein— 
decidedly too far, it may be thought—in representing Shakespeare as a kind of 
romantic, literary Dick Whittington, terribly conscious of his genius and of his 
destiny, setting off for London, in spite of his wife’s entreaties, and brutally 
accusing that singularly sensitive and prescient woman of having deluded him 
into a marriage on the false plea of necessity. Shakespeare, as he goes out of the 
house, visibly bears upon his back the burden of all his future glories. He is, 
indeed, not merely a romantic Dick Whittington, but a romantic monster. He 
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talks, not as the Shakespeare of the Stratford period might be supposed to have 
talked, but as Shakespeare at the height of his career might be supposed to have 
expressed himself if he had learned nothing of tolerance, pity, or charity. He 
is as selfish as a young cub, and at the same time as deliberate as an old 
philosopher, and as confident as a genius with the bays already bound about 
his temples. 

The truth is that he and his wife are really not persons of flesh and blood, but 
rather semi-allegorical figures representing the conflict of the eternal feminine 
with masculine genius. It seems almost a pity that this fable of love and fate 
and frustration should be linked to the author of Hamlet, who knew very well 
how to keep his feet on the ground, however his imagination might soar: a kind 
of abstraction and generalization of character, grandeur at the expense of an 
attenuated humanity, is the last sin of which we can conceive him ever guilty. 

It is not without significance that one of the most thrilling passages in Miss . 
Dane’s play is that in which Anne, standing in the midst of the players who 
have come to take Will with them to London, finds herself surrounded by the 
shadows of Shakespeare’s future creations. This excursion into symbolism has 
the true romantic thrill. In the shadowy region between dream and reality 
Miss Dane seems quite at home, and she manages the transition in Anne’s 
mind from troubled perception to hallucination with real skill. There is a sort 
of metaphysical reality here, which has an effect of its own. Perhaps in every 
self the partition that divides the normal from the super-normal is really as 
thin as this scene suggests; and the intrusion of “shadows” and “shapes” into 
common life is by no means such an artistic error as is the misrepresentation of 
human nature. 

The characterization in the play is, as has been suggested, very uneven. In 
the first act Shakespeare is little better than a cad, and Anne has nearly all the 
poetry to herself. That a woman of such literary gifts could not have made a 
place for herself in her husband’s mind seems extraordinary, except on the sup- 
position that Shakespeare was singularly incapable of appreciating poetic feel- 
ing in others. What really accounts for it is the modern romantic doctrine of 
love as a kind of demon. This “Shakespeare” is already suffering from the 
love imagined by Swinburne and Rossetti; he is afflicted with the romantic 
malady—Dan Cupid has nothing to do with his case. 

Certainly, to the Shakespeare of the plays, love is a very potent thing, as it 

-was to Chaucer— 
“The god of love, a benedicite . . .” 


But it is not an obsession. Ambition and jealousy drive men mad, but so does 
not love, though it may lead to the folly of an Antony. Romeo’s case is per- 
fectly intelligible on purely human grounds; it is a simple illustration—naive, 
if you will—of the old, old tragedy of true love frustrated. But it seems to 
one that Shakespeare would have been no more capable of elevating to the 
dignity of fate a romantic flirtation like this imaginary Shakespeare’s affair 
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with the “dark lady” than he would have been of writing those lines of Francis 
Thompson which describe the poet as fated— 


“The impitiable demon, 
Beauty, to adore and dream on.” 


He seems to have understood both love and beauty too robustly to persist in 
an effort to embrace the shadow of either. 

What, again, can be said of the propriety of making Henslowe, that man of 
business, talk to Anne in a manner somewhat reminiscent of the clown in 
Twelfth Night? One does not so much refer to his habit of addressing her as 
“Madonna”—though this is almost a mannerism of Olivia’s clown—as to the 
character of his wit, which Shakespeare’s contemporaries would have rec- 
ognized as stage wit. 

In the end the difficulty of bridging the gulf between modern romance and 
Shakespearean passion appears to become extreme. Shakespeare, having 
accidentally caused the death of Marlowe in a scuffle provoked by the presence 
of the “dark lady” in Marlowe’s room, is brought before the Queen; and 
Elizabeth philosophizes him out of the dumps and into a grim working mood 
with a refined pessimism that our best modern pessimists could hardly excel. 
Thereupon Shakespeare, with a heart as bleak as only the thoroughly dis- 
illusioned romantic heart can be, sits down to compose As You Like It! 

At times, Miss Dane’s play shows life and passion; but as a whole it is less 
Elizabethan than romantic and more poetic than human. One does not get 
genuineness by importing a modern mood into a former time as if it were a 
means of understanding the past. Rather one understands oneself and one’s 
own time better by trying to understand those who lived before us in the light 
of the ideas that they themselves entertained. Miss Dane seems to say that the 
Elizabethans, whatever they said or did, were really romanticists, pessimists— 
in short, moderns, without realizing the fact. One thing, at least, seems pretty 
certain: When Shakespeare left Anne to go to London, he either supposed that 
he was doing her no wrong, or if he thought otherwise, thought poorly of him- 
self. Rousseau had not yet invented the doctrine that genius may do about 
as it likes. 


